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In this 


new novel 





Mr. Bacheller is at home 
with lovable rural types 
and delightful local char- 
acters. The story runs 
over with laughter and 
good-natured humor— 
better than anything he has done before. 


All sorts and conditions of people, from a “ railway king” 


THE HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN 







By IRVING 
BACHELLER 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “D'ri and I,” 
“ Silas Strong,” 


etc. 







to a hired man too bashful to propose to his sweetheart, appear. The story—the wonderful industrial development 
of the past half-century—becomes a most absorbing romance. And throughout is the freshness of youth and youth’s 


own first love. 


With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, $1.50 
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The 
LADY 


Rose O’Neill 


With Illustrations by the Author 


HIS novel reads exactly like 

a detective story. It begins 
with the landing of the hero in 
New York from Europe. He is seized with longing 
to have a look at the empty family house on Stuyvesant 
Square, and is astonished to see coming out of it a 
young woman in a white veil. She asks him to call 
a cab, and he enters with her, but steps out at her 
request to purchase flowers, and returns to find the 
cab empty. From this point on the story never 
stops. The dialogue is bright and piquant, full of 
little surprises, sparkling with wit and mirth. 


Frontispiece and Pictorial Wrapper in Color 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE 
PLANTER 


A New Novel 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


Author of ‘‘ The Settler"’ 











MAINE youth—full of ambition and a keen 

zest for life—begins his career on a rubber 
plantation in Mexico, as manager of a business con- 
cern which, in reality, is a trickster’s enterprise, 
although he does not know it. He meets and loves 
a wonderful Mexican girl, a revelation after the 
giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 
The romance which follows is full of peril and hard- 
ships, of love and success. This novel is most 
unusual in its atmospheric charm, while its pages 
overflow with picturesque life and people—a brutal 
planter, his flirtatious daughter, a half-breed beauty, 
the Yaqui slaves, etc. In fact, the portrayal is so 
absolutely new and vivid that it is prophesied the 
book may come to be the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of 
this tragedy of Indian servitude. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Comment 


A Mistake of the Progressives 

Senator Baitey lost his temper the other day 
when Senator Newson called attention to a little 
whispered conference between the Texan and 
Senator Aupricu. But the country has a right 
to be interested in what they were talking about. 
As Senator Bauey promptly explained, he him- 
self had merely remarked that he did not believe 
the Republican “insurgents” were going to sup- 
port any amendments to the tariff bill offered by 
the Democrats; and Senator Aupricu had replied 
that he had heard one of them say as much. 
Thereupon Senator La Fou.erte, who is decided- 
iy an “insurgent,” arose and declared that for 
his part he would vote for any amendment that 
should seem to him right, no matter who might 
propose it. But the rest of the “ insurgents” did 
not follow his lead; and several divisions had al- 
ready given only too much color to Senator 
BatLey’s charge. 

If the progressive Republicans had in fact 
reached any such agreement, they had made a 
mistake. The effect of it would be to weaken the 
stand they had taken, and to cheapen them. It 
would be simply playing politics, and very cheap 
polities at that. Senator La Fouuerre was right 
to repudiate such a programme; and we are glad 
to find, in more recent divisions, reason to believe 
thai, if his fellows did at first contemplate such 
a course, they have since thought better of it. 
Senator Nrtson did better work than he thought 
if his stirring up Battery caused this small busi- 
ness to be dropped. Every Senator who for any 
reason stands for an honest revision downward 
should weleome the co-operation of every other 
Senator of like mind, no matter what his party 
or his motive. We should like to see the revision- 
ists as thick for the time being as the men on 
the other side. We hesitate to use the only com- 
parison that would indicate just how thick these 
latter are. 











But the Air Goes on Clearing 

Meanwhile the situation remains much as it 
has been since the Republican revolt gave tariff- 
reformers their new hope. Apparently the Dem- 
ocrats and “insurgents” cannot quite muster a 
majority; but* they have come so near it that 
Senator Anprictt has made some concessions-— 
not, it is true, either very great or very important 
—and there are rumors of more. The main thing 
accomplished is that the demand for reform is 
getting itself expressed firmly, intelligently, and 
along specific lines. Attention has been drawn 
and fastened to the inconsistencies, the obliquities, 
the purposeful obscurities, of the high-protectionist 
Senate bill. “ High-protectionist ” is not really 
the word we want. What we want is a word to 
cover the practice of imposing duties, under the 
pretext of protection, which in fact are not so 
much protective as prohibitive, and which actually 
have the effect of setting up a wall for trusts to 
be formed behind. But we do not find such a 
word in the dictionary. 

Necessarily, in accomplishing what they have 
accomplished, the advocates of real revision have 
also been piling up material for a future agita- 
tion if the stand-patters keep control and stick to 
their programme. In spite of the apparent ability 
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of the stand-patters to do this, we cannot help 
feeling more hopeful than we were. We remarked 
at the outset that in the framing of Republican 
tariffs the Senate bill is usually worse than the 
House bill, and that is the way it has again 
turned out. We added that the bill which comes 
out of the resulting conference between the com- 
mittees of the two Houses is usually worse than 
either of the others. That is true, and we trust 
President Tarr will not forget it. But there is 
no denying that the air has cleared. The third 
“usually ” does not now seem quite so convincing 
and conclusive, somehow, as it was; and besides, 
the bill is not yet out of the Senate. Perhaps 
the mere fact of a real fight, with good stout blows 
given and taken, brings our spirits up too high. 
But we have an abiding faith that the American 
people wili not continue to endure oppression when 
it gets so confident as to become stupid, reckless, 
insulting. 


Taft’s Southern Appointments 

There can be no question of President Tart’s 
sincerity in his clearly announced purpose to make 
the Southern people feel “that this government 
is their government, and that its officers in their 
States are their officers.” 

In carrying it out, he woulée seem to have made 
“thorough” his watehword; and he has already 
fairly knocked the breath out of more than one 
Southern Republican machine. The country will 
not go into mourning if they never get it back. 
For the country by this time understands fairly 
well what the average Southern Republican ma- 
chine has hitherto been like, and what it has stood 
for. A group of Federal office-holders and their 
dependents, joined in a close corporation to do 
business in the line of corralling manageable del- 
egations to Republican national conventions, the 
profits to come in the form of official plums, and 
in other forms rather less mentionable—that, sub- 
stantially, is what a Southern Republican machine 
has been ever since the undoing of Reconstruction. 
(We must add, parenthetically, that it probably 
wasn’t any better before Reconstruction was un- 
done.) And that, clearly, is what President Tarr 
has made up his mind that Southern Republican 
machines shall not be any longer. 


He Means What He Says 

So long as he merely expressed a purpose to im- 
prove things, the faithful took no great umbrage. 
But what has left them gasping and incoherent is 
certain appointments which have plainly indicated 
that he actually means what he says. Three ap- 


pointments in particular, all to important offices, . 


have served to show how much in earnest the 
President is. To succeed the late Joun G. Capers, 
of South Carolina, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, he has named, not some State chairman with 
a record of so many Tart votes delivered at Chi- 
cago last June, but a Capett of Richmond. To 
a Federal district judgeship in Alabama he has 
appointed a quiet Birmingham lawyer of high 
standing, who is no politician, and concerning 
whom there are grave doubts as to whether he is 
even a Republican, though he did vote for Tart. 
In North Carolina he has capped the climax by 
appointing to another district judgeship a life- 
long Democrat, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court, whose only recommendation was his being 
probably the fittest man in the State for the posi- 
tion. And this after pretty nearly every Repub- 
lican lawyer in the State had offered to make the 
sacrifice and take the job himself, and notwith- 
standing that President Roosrvett had already, 
before going out of office, sent to the Senate the 
name of one of them whom the machine endorsed! 

We believe, of course, that in all this President 
Tart is taking a statesman-like and patriotic 
course, and we greatly admire his courage. He 
may be risking his renomination. Moreover, this 
sort of thing attracts less attention than many 
other Presidential acts that are really less impor- 
tant. The country has got out of the habit of 
paying attention to political happenings down 
South—except on the eve of national conventions. 
All the more credit, therefore, to a President who 
sets himself a task at once Augean and obscure. 
Nevertheless, we confess some sympathy with the 
Republican party, though not with the Republican 
machine, in North Carolina. The Republican party 
in that State has really done very well of late. 
Instead of confining its attention to the Federal 
offices, it went to work last autumn to win at the 
polls, and made an excellent showing, for it gave 
Tart nearly 115,000 votes—or 33,000 more than 
RoosEveit got in 1904, and only about 25,000 less 


than the Democratic total—and elected three Con-. 


gressmen. It has not only got tired of its ma- 
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chine, but outgrown it. Unfortunately, however, it 
did not bring forward, in the district in which 
the vacancy occurred, an applicant who measured 
up to President Tarr’s standard of fitness for the 
Federal bench 


A Western Democrat Speaks Up 

The Evening Post printed last week a letter on 
the state of the Democratic party from James F. 
IrsBy, of Spokane, Washington, which had a num- 
ber of passages in it that contained useful truths. 
As a Democrat who has voted four times for 
President—three times for Bryan and once for 
Parker (though he “never did believe in free sil- 
ver” and does not now believe “that the bank 
guarantee issue contains the essence of saving 
grace ”)—Mr. Irpy claims the right to speak as 
one of the body of men who furnish Democratic 
votes. To begin with, he wishes President Tarr 
good luck in his efforts to break up the solid South, 
holding that, should he succeed, the chief benefi- 
ciary would be the Democratic party. Mr. Irpy 
wants to see the Democratic party become “a sane 
and progressive radical party, standing for the 
same issues in every State of the Union, and not 
for a different issue in every State.” In his opin- 
ion, “the attitude of Southern Democrats in Con- 
gress on the tariff question makes clear as noon- 
day what was sufficiently clear before,” that the 
Democratic party can never become the effectual 
party that he wants to see it, and that great num- 
bers of Western Democrats of his stamp yearn 
to make it, so long as the party is dominated by 
a section which is solid in its vote while re- 
maining various and divided in its principles. 
Telling of the thousands of Westerners who want 
to be Democrats, he says: 


But the Democratic party can hold out no hope 
to these thousands while Southern renegade protec- 
tionists, who are Republicans upon every vital political 
issue except the negro question, are held up as Dem- 
ocratic leaders. So long as this condition prevails, 
the Democratic party can only continue to exist as 
a sectional party, without principle or conviction, and 
without the hope of gaining a single recruit. Paren- 
thetically, I will say that I sympathize, in a general 
way, with the Southern attitude toward negro suf- 
rage; but I protest against a condition which makes 
the Democratic party play second fiddle to Sambo. 


That is a kind of talk which real Democrats in 
the South will understand and (some of them) 
endorse. A solid South which is united only on 
one issue, and that one that is rapidly passing, is 
not so valuable Democratic asset as it might be. 
Mr. Irpy is right when he says: 

The hope of Democratic success lies in opposition 
to special privilege in every form, and partieularly 
in a form so odious as protection; but when the 
leaders of the dominant faction in the party are en- 
gaged in a frank and disgraceful struggle for a share 
ef the protective loot, it is futile to hope that sincere 
opponents of privilege will ally themselves with such 
an organization. 


He Objects to Tammany 

He speaks out also about another important sec- 
tion of the so-called Democratic party. He objects 
to Tammany. Western Democrats, he thinks, have 
parted company finally and forever with Tam- 
many Hall. 

Your Western Democrat is tired of seeing a blatant, 
cynical, and corrupt aggregation of political mer- 
cenaries coming in force to every national convention, 
arrogantly demanding platform concessions which will 
enable them to raise a corruption fund for their local 
purposes, and then returning home to trade off the 
national ticket for a New York Governorship. If the 
next national convention were to refuse to seat a 
single delegate from Tammany, on the broad ground 
that such delegates are not Democrats, but political 
outlaws and guerillas, it would mean a million votes 
to the party in the West and Middle West. 

That is putting it strong, but Mr. Irsy is not 
far out. Probably Tammany votes straighter than 
it gets credit for, and it is an unusual election 
that sees much trading to elect a Governor. The 
city and county of New York are the beginning and 
pretty nearly the end of Tammany’s desires. In 
national politics it has no principles. There are 
votes to be got out of it, but no inspirations. 
With Connors at one end of the State and Tam- 
many at the other, our Western friends are justi- 
fied in thinking what they will of the Democratic 
party in New York. And yet there are many good 
Democrats in this State, as well as many others who 
would vote for good Democrats if no others were 
offered. And there are many, many convinced and 
earnest real Democrats in the South who are 
strong in the faith and know the grounds of their 
belief. Those to keep, and induce the non-Dem- 
oerats to vote according to their real beliefs if 
they have any—-that is the thought of those who see 
hope for the Democracy in the dissolution of the 
solid South. To Southern Democratic leadership 
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no Democrat need, or should, object if only it is 
Democratic and not protectionist, or prohibitionist, 
or populistic, or Bryanite, or something else. 


The Trouble with Tammany 

What ails Tammany that it is so hopelessly 
worthless in national politics? Of course it is not 
stupid, nor are its directing minds materially more 
sordid or wickeder than other minds in similar 
situations. Tammany’s ailment is like that of a 
very rich man who thinks first of his possessions, 
and whose views and desires on all subjects are 
determined by the probable effect of any proposition 
on what he has got. Such a man has no free 
thoughts. He is possessed by his possessions and 
sees all truth askew. So with Tammany. In so 
far as Tammany owns New York, by New York 
is Tammany owned. The organization has no real 
freedom of thought or impulse. It must strive 
always, scheme always, act always to preserve its 
hold on its great property. It is the old, old story 
of the chain that has a slave at each end, the 
owner at one, the owned at another. And to do 
Tammany any real good is a huge undertaking. 
To break it of sordidness and selfishness is un- 
thinkable as long as it has the huge wealth of 
New York to put under tribute. It can train and 
use able men, and through them provide local 
government of considerable efficiency—better gov- 
ernment often than reformers give. But it can- 
not train a great free man. Its service is bond- 
age. No vision is possible to it or to any of its 
creatures so long as they belong to it. The trouble 
with Tammany is that it is a vulture on so huge 
a carease. If the carcase was smaller it might 
sometimes have a thought for other things. But 
no, the carcase is enormous, the pickings are al- 
ways good, and Tammany is never, never filled. 


Mr. H. H. Rogers 

A mighty interesting man was Henry H. 
Rocers. The papers printed thousands of col- 
umns about him last week, and while it lasted 
it was the most important and interesting reading 
they furnished. In many different ways Mr. 
Rocers was important. He was one of the “big 
men” of the country. He had been under close 
public observation for about twenty years, and 
everybody knew about him. His great efficiency 
and power in business made him a subject of study 
for business men. His audacity and courage— 
the sporting blood in him—caught and held the 
attention of that sporting element which takes 
so large a share in affairs. Besides all that, he 
was personally interesting; a man of humor; a 
good comrade and affectionate friend; a man of 
heart, and very attractive human feelings, packed 
in the same corporeal habitation with some of the 
hardest and keenest materials that ever went to 
the making of a man. ta 

An interesting man, and he had a wonderfully 
interesting life, full of fights and conquests, with 
some hard squeezes, some setbacks, a lot of gratu- 
itous advertising, and a vast deal of hard work. 
No doubt there was too much hard work even 
for his phenomenal powers. He is dead at sixty- 
nine, which is a reasonable fulness of years, but 
with his great vitality and sensible habits he might 
have been expected to live to be really old. The 
tale of his adventures is far too long to be even 
sketched in a paragraph, but of all the things he 
did, none seems a better illustration of his best 
work than the Virginia “ Tidewater ” Railroad, 443 
miles long; which he built himself, with his own 
capital, from the West-Virginian coal-fields to tide- 
water at Sewalls Point. It is an admirably built 
road, and was opened for business only a few 
weeks ago. It is fit to compare with his colleague 
Mr. Fiacier’s remarkable sea-going railroad that 
runs through Florida to Key West. It is in such 
great works of industrial development that such 
men as Mr. Rocers appear to best advantage and 
justify existence. 

The more amiable and human side of him ap- 
peared in his activities and expenditures at Fair- 
haven, where he built a beautiful church, a school, 
a town hall, a library, and streets and water- 
works, and generally embellished and improved 
the town. His expenditures there are called bene- 
factions, but it is no disparagement of them to 
call them a pleasant form of self-indulgence. For 
Fairhaven was his native place, and he loved it 
and liked his neighbors there, and liked to spend 
money in the town just as most men like to spend 
money on their families. That showed the large- 
ness of him and the democratic fellowship which 
was one of his most engaging traits. He did a 
great many things, including a number. that he 
ought not to have done. A huge fortune is like 
a tall, strong, obstreperous horse, only useful to 
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a man who is able to catch and ride him. Mr. 
Rogers caught and rode his horse—rode him over, 
or through, some pretty tall fences and across 
some wide ditches; and at times observers held 
their breaths, and at times they scolded, but he 
did ride the horse. There was nothing bogus 
about him. He was delightfully free from 
hypocrisy, and did not know how to be a snob. 
What was best in his life—his kindness, his com- 
panionableness, his henefactions—is largely matter 
ef private knowledge. He did not advertise that 
side of himself. If he had to choose whether to 
advertise his good deeds or his misdeeds, the 
misdeeds would have had the notice. That was 
the manner of faulty man he was. 


Colonel Davis of Buena Vista 

Colonel Watterson devotes two columns of the 
Courier-Journal to a generous defence of the 
portrait of Jerrerson Davis on the silver service 
given by the State of Mississippi to the battle- 
ship of that name. It is an interesting defence, 
and persuasive. “Why name a battleship after 
Mississippi,” he says, “and forbid Mississippi to 
place the effigy of its greatest citizen and _ best 
fighter upon the customary presentation service 
of silver? It was not in the armies of the Con- 
federacy, but of the United States, that JerreRson 
Davis won his laurels as a fighter.” For our part, 
we would by no means forbid it. Somebody wrote 
a good letter to the Sun about it, in which he 
made it appear that the Davis portrait on the 
silver was a tribute of affection and respect to 
Mr. Davis, and not an act of bumptiousness, as 
some observers might have thought it. No doubt 
that letter-writer was right, and surely it would be 
a mean man of this generation who would grudge 
to JerrersoN Davis any affection or any respect 
that posterity may bestow on him. A considerable 
measure of both is his due as a man of sentiment, 
of honor, of a lofty spirit, and as a soldier of dis- 
tinguished gallantry. We trust there won’t be any 
more disturbance of the peace about his picture 
on the war-ship’s plate, as to which we are in ac- 
cord with the Tribune, when it says: 

We are not sure that there could be a much better 
object-lesson in loyalty, or, at any rate, a stronger re- 
minder of the completeness of the victory of the Union, 
than the displaying of the portrait of the president of 
the short-lived Confederate States upon the furnish- 
ings of a United States war-ship. 


Belief must be free if it is to be strong. So must 
loyalty. Of course Mississippi is loyal. Leave her 
free, then, to be loyal in her own way. 


A Monument to a Good Loser 

While Mississippi is keeping bright (with silver 
polish) the memory of Jrerrerson Davis, it is in- 
teresting to find notice in the papers of a project 
to erect at Elk Falls, Kansas, an imposing monu- 
ment to Pruprence Cranpant Puitieo, well and 
turbulently known seventy-odd years ago as the 
Prupence CranpaLt who in 1833 admitted a young 
colored girl as a pupil in her boarding-school for 
young women at Canterbury, Connecticut. She 
came naturally enough by the impulse to do so, 
for she was born a Puritan in Rhode Island, and 
educated at a Friends’ school in Providence. But 
Connecticut in 1833 held strong views on race 
separation, and the colored child immediately 
broke up Miss Cranpatv’s boarding-school. Then 
the teacher took counsel with the abolitionists of 
that time, and advertised that she would reopen 
her school for “young ladies and little misses of 
color,” but even that went hard against the grain 
in Connecticut. Canterbury held meetings and 
petitioned the Legislature to prohibit private 
schools for non-resident negroes, and such a law 
was passed. But Miss Cranpatu’s school had 
started, and she kept on and was arrested and 
imprisoned. ~Then mob law had an innings, and 
her house was burned and she had to give up and 
marry a minister. And finally, after a period of 
active co-operation with the anti-slavery people, 
she brought up in Kansas, where she died. The 
project of educating “misses of color” in private 
schools with white girls has stayed just about 
where she left it, and more and more convenience 
and sentiment favor separate education for whites 
and blacks. So her cause was partly lost, and Mr. 
Davis’ was wholly lost, yet of one, as of the other, 
there are those who are loath to let the memory 
perish, ; 


Mr. Williams Goes Back to Ellis Island 

Mr. Tart has got hold of the right man to be 
Commissioner of Immigration at New York, as 
we hoped he would. He has appointed WILLIAM 
WitutAms, who held the office before for nearly 
three years, beginning in April, 1902. Mr. 












WILLIAMS was appointed by President RooseveLt 
to clean things up at Ellis Island and keep the 
great gate of immigration as it should be kept. 
The selection was admirable. Mr. WILLIAMS was 
the man for the job. He cared nothing abeut the 
office except as it gave him a chance to do a useful 
public service. He resigned and got out in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, his resignation being accepted by 
the President in a letter complimenting him on 
his work. But why did he resign? His reasons 
did not appear at the time, though they were 
privately known. They were disclosed by the 
Sun last week when it said: 


The Hon. Witt1AmM WILLIAMS once before filled the 
office to which he has now been reappointed, “ with a 
single view to the efficiency of the immigration laws 
and a proper protection of the immigrants coming into 
this country.” During that period it was not denied 
that his record was written in work well done. His 
failure was this: Finding there as a subordinate the 
Hon. JosepH Murray, “ the man who discovered Roose 
VELT,” he failed to recognize that in this signal 
triumph the Hon. JosepH Murray had fulfilled and 
completed the whole mission of one man on earth 
Hence the Hon. WitntAM WILLIAMS departed from 
public office pursued by a Presidential letter of grati- 
tude. Preferring manhood to Murray, he paid the 
penalty. 

From Washington there now comes the terse adden- 
dum to the WILLIAMS appointment, ‘* Murray will not 
be retained.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS’ contention was, as we understood 
at the time, that the man who was doing the 
work of Assistant Commissioner, and doing it 
well, ought to be appointed to that office and 
receive its salary. Failing to have him so ap- 
pointed, Mr. Witurams resigned, and Mr. Roosr- 
veLT let him go and appointed Mr. Warcnorn 
in his place. Nobody who wants to fleece the 
immigrants or beat the immigration laws will be 
pleased at Mr. WitutaMs’ reappointment. Te. is 
a practising lawyer in New York, and the Wash- 
ington despatch which says that he “most re- 
luctantly yielded” to the wish of President Tarr 
that he take charge again at Ellis Island says 
the undoubted truth. He didn’t need the job in 
the least, but the job needed him very much, and 
it is first-rate news that he has taken it. 


An Interesting Example 

Mr. WILLIAMS’ case is an interesting illustration 
of the merits and defects of Mr. Roosevett as 
President. Mr. Roosrvett yearned sincerely to 
have Ellis Island cleaned up and kept clean. He 
showed excellent judgment in picking out exactly 
the right man for the work. But when the rea- 
sonable desires of the Commissioner eame into 
conflict with certain political and personal con- 
siderations, Mr. Rooseverr let Mr. WItuiams go. 
It has always heen believed that there was a 
similar story back of the resignation of Secretary 
Ilircucock, and was there not a Commissioner 
of Pensions who resigned because his work was 
too efficient? Mr. Roosrvetr loved to get good 
men into the public service, and loved to see them 
do good work, but when their work got to be so 
thorough as to conflict with his system of rewards 
for political or personal devotion to himself, his 
ardor, not unnaturally no doubt, was liable to cool. 
He never could learn to look judicially on a red- 
hot Roosevetrt man. To let a good man go was 
bad, but to let a good Roosrvenr man go was im- 
possible. And that, no doubt, is one reason why 
he is the most popular man alive. 


Poor Old Shakespeare ! 

A gentleman named Boornu, who is graphically 
described as “of Cambridge, Mass., but not 
of Harvard,” has succeeded in starting conversa- 
tion. That is always something. He has done it, 
too, without discussing a new topic. He merely 
rises to. remark that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 
That is not original. Neither is Mr. Booru of 
Cambridge (but not of Harvard) original when he 
proceeds to prove it. Lots of others have done 
that, quite to their satisfaction. Nor yet is there 
originality in discovering that Bacon, using a 
cipher, wrote his own name, so to speak, all over 
the SnHakesprareE lot. The originality and value 
of this fresh contribution to our knowledge of 
what SHAKESPEARE didn’t do consists in the cipher 
itself. In our humble judgment it beats them all. 
Armed with it, Mr. Boorn of Cambridge, but not 
of Harvard, can make his position simply impreg- 
nable. So he could any other position, in fact. 
He cannot only prove that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare. But for his modesty he could quite as 
easily prove that he wrote it himself. Of course 
we at once accept all the conclusions of Mr. Boorn 
of Cambridge, but not of Harvard. We are not 
going to take issue with a man who can simply 
prove anything he wants to. 



























































































On Poetic Diction 


“Tue trouble with all these young men of genius,” 
said a very wise critic in conversation a year or so 
ago, “is that they have so little genius.” The critic 
went on to expound how they have excellent opinions 
and admirable impulses, and a thin lyrical trickle of 
verse, and a delicate tenuous quality of imagination, 
but not the imperious passion of harmony, not the 
devouring flame of imagination. Is the fire really 
dying out of the world, and, while musie and painting 
have taken on new glory, must one starveling Muse go 
shabby down the ways of time? Apollo forbid! Every 
one at the moment is thinking incessantly about his 
own soul—an unprofitable pursuit and a fruitless, a 
sign that the world is very evil and the time is wax- 
ing late. But to-morrow will bring another day; but 
Helicon will gush again, and the flame leap up roar- 
ing, and serious poetry be different from prose once 
more in kind and not simply im measure. 

That old difference between poetry and prose—in 
what does it lie?) From what does it spring? The 
question is long in solving, and the answers have been 
many. Prose must not scan, say some; and others say 
poetry must be more sincere, more direct, more in- 
tuitive. The core of the matter is that poetry can take 
up into itself more imagination. So far as cadence 
goes, the rhythms of prose are more intricate and 
wandering, subtler, less nobly proportionate and strong- 
ly symbolical in the flow and recurrence of part an- 
swering to part. If great prose is like the Persian 
carpets, great verse is like the Parthenon frieze. So 
far as diction goes, the distinction seems to consist, 
somehow, in mere potency—to indicate that the word- 
ing of poetry must be at once more concrete and more 
significant. {It would be hard to say what must not 
be in prose, though that, too, may presently appear: 
it is easier at the outset to’ say what may be in prose 
and may not be in poetry. The diction of prose is 
legitimately vaguer, more general, more abstract. That 
“all things pass and nothing abides,” that “man is 
the measure of the universe,” and that “man is the 
minister and interpreter of nature”; that * when half- 
gods go the gods arrive,” that “the souls of the 
living are the delight of the world,” and that “ the 
soul is its own witness and its own refuge ”"—all these 
are great truihs most greatly said, but they are not 
essentially poetical. High philosophy is, precisely, too 
high for poetry. Or take another sentence, at the top 
notch for beauty and haunting cadence: * When all is 
said, human life is. at the best and greatest, but like 
a froward ‘child that must be played with and hu- 
mored a little to keep it quiet until it falls asleep, and 
then the care is over.” Its excellence is still the ex- 
cellence of prose. But when Rossetti turned his face 
“upon the devious coverts of dismay.” or saw the 
visage “sleepless with cold commemorative eyes,” or 
knew. how life’s “ incommunicable ways” shall * fol- 
low the desultory feet of death,” or questioned 
* How then should sound upon Life’s darkening slope 

The ground whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 

The wind of Death’s imperishable wing “— 
this stvle has become as alien to that of prose as 
SHAKESPEARE’S in the song from Measure for Measure, 
* Take, O take those lips away,’ or LOVELACE’S in the 
appeal, “ 1 could not love thee, dear, so much!’ 

The diction of poetry, then. it would seem, must 
reach more poignancy and immediacy than that ot 
prose either by awakening the sensuous imagination, 
as when that “pageant of the accumulated — past,” 
which Rosser7r speaks of, “clangs and flashes for a 
drowning man,” or else, as in the songs of SHAKESPEARE, 
by freighting the whole with emotion—a third factor 
not necessary to prose, but never absent from poetry 
of the higher kinds. This. perhaps, it is which makes 
the poetry. word for word, more heavily charged with 
meaning. MATTHEW ARNOLD, for instance, with all his 
sincerity and sensitive intelligence, is often frigid, 
writes often like a versified SeENANcouR. In his great 
and indisputable poems, the Forsaken Merman and 
Thyrsis, it is precisely the diction which he changes. 
lending it color and a more positive emotion: 

*O easy access to the hearer’s grace 
When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine! 
For she herself had tred Sicilian fields, 
She knew the Dorian water’s gush divine.” 
Or with the tenderest fidelity he adds flower to flower, 
or brings the time and the season back, arresting for- 
ever the fugitive: 
* So some tempestuous morn in early Jute, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o'er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen May 
And chestnut flowers are strewn— 

So have [ heard the cuckoo’s parting ery. 

From the wet tield, through the vext garden trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze: 

The bioom is gone, and with the bloom go 1!" 

It is the virtue of strong feeling to stimulate the 
imaginative reason. Where speech is cold or empty 
or a mere patter of cant and eatchwords, it falls 
usually because the conception was not imaginative. 
The mixed metaphor that chafes your rhetorician— 
what is its cause but the image not seen, the fancy 
not followed out? “ Well-worn estuaries of the shaken 
mind,” says a new book, but estuaries, though they 
silt up sometimes, are never worn; and though the 
smitten rock should again gush a stream, yet should 
not the shakén mind utter an estuary. Nor, though 
Greek girls have always carried jars and baskets on 
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their head, shall we see any * brow” " elate and calm ” 
with the “sacred monstrances of the soul's excellent 
victory.” When the same poet writes of his longing 
“to realize self in the strict terms of truth,” and a 
better poet than he, of “the first dim desire of soul 
for selfhood “then it is not the rhetorician merely 
who frets because the maker and creator and prophet 
(these are the poet's titles) was too slothful to think 
his thought out and stopped at the empty symbol, as 
PLaro would not have stopped. In the same way all 
the trite stock properties of trivial versifiers for three 
centuries or 50: the moon that is * the refulgent lamp 
of night”; the flowers that are like happy children’s 
eyes; the wandering “ hand in hand with love in sum- 
mer’s wonderland ”—these all are but the dead bodies 
of speech out of which the passion has died. And so, 
as the Master of Nonsense has pointed out, the poetical 
neophyte may not say that, 
“The wild man went his dreary way 
To a strange and lonely pump.” 

Furthermore, and because of what has been shown, 
the impassioned imagination, when it is impassioned, 
can carry off simply anything! That no Tyrian rich- 
ness of prodigal imagery, no barbaric gold of gorgeous 
diction, the spoil of all the ages and all the civiliza- 
tions, is too much for the real Pegasus, let the 
lamented FRANCIS THOMPSON witness, and all his 
greater masters of the splendid, rococo, seventeenth 
century: 
“ This laboring, vast, Tellurian galleon, 

Riding at anchor off the orient sun, 

Had broken its cable, and stood out to space 

Down some frore Arctic of the aerial ways: 

And now, back warping from the inclement main, 

Its vaporous shroudage drenched with icy rain, 

It swung into its azure roads again; 

When, floated on the prosperous sun-gale, you 

Lit, a white haleyon auspice, ’mjd our frozen crew.” 

The point 1s, then, that the dress of prose would 
be too mean for poetry, but that of poetry would be 
too superb for prose; that the stuff as well as the 
fashion 1s different; that it is unlawful to mix those 
things which are unlike in kind. Rather, as there is 
one glory of the sun and another of the moon, shall 
the poet, when he will, enter certainly and expected 
into his Hesperian demesne to rule there, undisputed 
and inspired. 





Correspondence 


THE REASON FOR WOMAN’S EXISTENCE 
Denver, Cororavo May 8, 1009. 
To the Editor of trarper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.—In your editorial of May Ist headed, “ The 
Pope on Equal Suffrage,” you seem to use your quota- 
tion from Paul as a high justification of women’s 
suffrage. But as the sexual difference is purely a 
phys characteristic and has no known spiritual 
significance, 13 it not only reasonable to suppose that 
Paul meant that men and women were ‘one spiritually 





—-that he had no intention of encouraging the idea’ 


that we, “Jew and Greek, male and female,” were 
created equal in the flesh? 

Almost without exception all theologians who cling 
to the theory of creation by fiat accept the Jahvistic 
version. There is but one reason for sexual difference 
in any living creatures, man or beast. It is only a 
provision for the perpetuation of the species. That is 
the fundamental reason for woman’s existence. Her 
mission as man’s * helpmeet, companion, and consola- 
tion,” her dominance in social and charitable fields, 
are all developments of comparatively recent times 
and have nothing to do with the original purpose of 
her creation—except in so far as they tend, to make her 
lose sight of her raison d’étre. Women have no right- 
ful place in the councils of the nations. His Holiness 
uttered a great truth when he said: ‘** Women in war 
or in parliament are outside their proper sphere, and 
their position there would be the ruin and desperation 
of the race.” And in the cases in which she has left 
her proper sphere the results have not been such as 
to warrant further liberties for her, 

Some one—Bernard Shaw. [ think—has said that 
‘sex is the fundamental blunder of creation.” And 
it will not improve the already far-reaching effects of 
that blunder to grant equal political suffrage to the 
sex which even your apostolic champion of ‘ women’s 
rights” commands to keep silence in the churches, and 
to obey and submit to their husbands. Furthermore, 
while you are queting the early Christians, you might 
recall certain words of St. Gregory, St. John Dama- 
scene, St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, and others. 

Jew will cease to be Jew, Greek to be Greek, bond 
to be bond, free to be free. male to be male, and female 
to be female in the spirit. But the equaljty is not 
of the flesh. 

I am, sir, 
A. D. Situ, JR. 


Syracuse, New York, May 2. 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Do you know, and do your readers know, what 
Jesus answered when the woman’s question in some 
form was brought before Him? He referred His ques- 
tioners to the beginning. And what do we find there? 
The Lord addressing Himself to man in his male and 
female form and commanding them to rule. To rule 
what? Everything under the sun but each other. 
There is not a single word, neither in the first nor 
second chapter of Genesis, which subordinates one to 
the other, or which hints at the slightest distinction 
in their vocation. So Jesus may, by referring to this, 
well be called the first emancipator of women. The 
third chapter gives an account of the regulations which 
became necessary between a man and his wife (not 
all wemen and all men on the face of the globe), so 
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that woman should not be overburdened when her time 
comes to attend to the duties of motherhood. 
I am, sir, 
Mrs. J. SCHAEFER. 


GERMANY VS. ENGLAND 
CaMBRIDGE, On10 May g. 1909 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I never travelled in Germany nor gave much 
attention to German art and literature, with which I 
was not very favorably impressed. But, lately, in 
viewing some stereoscopic scenes in Germany, I was 
much surprised by the beauty and grandeur of German 
scenery and the magnificence, elegance, and esthetic 
excellence of German architecture and monumental art. 
It equals, if not surpasses, that of the British, whose 
government is the vaunted ‘ Mistress of the Seas.” 
German natural scenery, ef course, is, admittedly, in 
beauty and grandeur far above and beyond that of 
the British in their home islands or, perhaps, else- 
where, and their architecture, monuments, and statuary 
are not unequal, if not superior. A few words in re- 
gard to the “ Mistress of the Seas.” What right has 
Great Britain to claim the control of the seas all these 
ages? The vast, world-wide ocean is the common high- 
way of nations, as much the domain of Germany, 
France, Italy, Usona, or any other country as of 
England. It is about time that England should be 
deprived of this arrogant and pretentious title, and it 
looks as though Germany were quietly preparing to 
dispute her claim. One almost now dreamily discerns 
the coming conflict in which England will be worsted. 
King Billy is not, like the Bowery tough, “ spoiling for 
a fight ”; but, in union with the parliament and people 
of Germany, he is ready to cast the power and influence 
of his country into the arena in defence of what is 
proper and just. The British are comparatively de- 
fenceless if a landing could be made by a formidable 
foreign army; nor, indeed, would such a mighty force 
be required. One hundred thousand soldiers, the flower 
of the German army. once landed, could take the 
British Islands beyond the shadow of a doubt—that 
is, under existing conditions. Britons make good 
soldiers, particularly the Scotch, Lrish, and Welsh; 
but their regular army. small at best, is scattered over 
the world and cannot be hastily assembled, while 
British citizens are not war-like and cannot readily 
be formed into a soldier-like army as here. The con- 
quest of England by Germany, or at least the check- 
ing of her career of slaughter, domination, and plun- 
der, would not be unwelcome to the world. For sev- 
eral centuries her history has been that of spoliation 
and plunder wherever the opportunity was presented 
to oppress with impunity. The world is weary of all 
this arrogance, British bravado, and robbery. A poet 
of the last generation, speaking of England, said: 


“... if thou couldst but truly know 
How, thro’out, thy great name is abhorred, 
How all the world is waiting for the blow 
That shall lay bare thy bosom to the sword.” 


I am, sir, 
STIRLING T. 


What has Germany been doing all these centuries 
while England has been so wicked? Has Germany 
or any other country been always good? We are not 
for wiping out the British Empire quite yet. There 
are reasonable doubts whether its destruction would 
better things.—EpiTor. 





The New Span 


Mr. John K. Gore, President of the Actuaries So- 
ciety of America, places the coming span of man’s 
years at one hundred and fifty.—Daily paper. 


Ir this the truth turns out to be, 
Oh, what a lot of things we'll see 
‘Twixt now and mid next century! 

A subway built to Liverpool. 

Beneath the Ocean deep and cool, 
All made of glass that we may view 
The mysteries beneath the blue! 


An air-ship running to the Moon. 
Where lovers all may go to spoon, 
Its climate always May or June! 
With possibly a branch to Mars, 
And all the other twinkling stars; 
And for the chaps a-motoring 

A speedway built on Saturn’s Ring! 


New patent wings for all to fly 
Where’er we'd be across the sky, 

Far up above the mountains high, 
Without a fear we’ll bump our nose 
Upon the peaks, or stub our toes 
On jagged drifts or glacial heights— 
A pastime glad for summer nights! 


A Tariff settled as a Rock, 

Removed from turmoil and from shock, 
To keep our Commerce out of hock! 

A fine canal at Panama; 

A safer job for King and Tsar; 

A good fat place for every one, 

And each man with his share of fun! 


Cares all abolished! Woe a dearth! 

And for a Nation full of mirth, 

United States Of All The Earth! 

And all the Navies of the world, 
Beneath the Red Cross flag unfurled, 
Devoted to the Fresh-Air Tots 

Whose hard-worked parents own‘no yachts. 


A time that’s glad! A time that’s good— 

A Universal Brotherhood— 

When nobody’s misunderstood. 

A sort of generai Christmas-tide, 

With just Good Will on every side— 

If these are things that are to be, 

Bring on the years! They’ll do for me. 
JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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yee moves one of those abounding and 
Ww) 7 multiple personalities whose true 
measure the world is always slow to 
take. He was philosopher, moralist, 
teacher, poet, and novelist; and he 
was influential and authoritative in 
each capacity. It is likely that he 
will prevail longest and most po- 
tently as a literary artist—as one of the supreme 
fictionists in English letters; yet that he exerted and 
still exerts an appreciable influence upon the thought 
of his time is searcely disputable. That, at least, was 
the consummation which he would most have prized. 
“When at the conclusion of your article on my work,” 
he wrote, not long since, in a letter quoted by Mr. 
Sturge Henderson, “ you say that a certain change in 
public taste, should it come about, will be to some 
extent due to me, you hand me the flowering wreath 
I covet. For I think that all right use of life and the 
one secret of life, is to pave ways for the firmer foot- 
ing of those who succeed us; and as to my works, I 
know them faulty, think them of worth only where 
they point and aid to that end. Close knowledge of our 
fellows, discernment of the laws of existence: these 
lead to great civilization. I have supposed that the 
novel exposing and illustrating the history of man 
may help us to such sustaining roadside gifts.” A 
noble and brave creed, surely; and it is possible to say 
of him that every line which he wrote is dedicated to 
that high end. 

He was the philosopher, the teacher, the idealist, 
first; then the novelist. ‘“ Narrative.” he has said, “* is 
nothing. It is the mere vehicle of philosophy. The 
interest is in the idea which action serves to illus- 
trate.” It was his prime distinction that he was 
able to blend so perfectly as he did the activities of 
the seer and the artist. Where else in the whole body 
of fiction, English or Continental, will one find the 
teacher, the militant idealist, so beguilingly merged in 
the romancer, the satirist, the psychologist? Where 
else does Philosophy wear so enchanting a disguise, 
er comport herself at times with so Ariel-like a grace, 
at times with so winsome and grave a dignity? Who 
beside himself has exposed the often disconcerting 
countenance of Truth with so pitiless and unequivocal 
an honesty, yet in a manner that so commandingly 
holds one to the revelation? He is a brave adventurer 
in the world of fiction who will dare to talk openly 
of philosophy, of thoughtfulness, of ideas; yet Mr. 
Meredith ventured to do so; and, miraculously enough, 
he created an audience for his discourse, held it, en- 
larged it. ‘“ The roaring frivolous,” as he characteris- 
tically called them, he never, of course, persuaded; 
it was enough for him that he should have won the 
ear of that “ acute and honorable minority ” of which 
he speaks: a minority which grew more widely inclu- 
sive, more confident and steadfast, and more repre- 
sentative, with every successive phase of his career, 
and which long since compelled for him from the world 
at large a tribute of honor—reluctantly though it 
may have been yielded—which any writer might have 
envied, and which must secretly have gladdened his 
heart. No rival has for years disputed his eminence 
in English fiction. He was of the royal line. What 
he said only the other day of his dead friend Swin- 
burne may with equal truth be said of himself: he was 
“a peer among the most illustrious.” 

His career has been long and leisurely. There are 
more than a score of titles in the list of his works, and 
they mark a continued literary activity of over halt 
a century. His first published production, a poem, 
Chilliamwallah, appeared in Chambers’ Edinburgh Jour- 
nal in July, 1849; his last volume—a collection of 
poems—-was issned in 1901. 

What were Mevedith’s dominant traits as a writer? 
First, the largeness, serenity, and penetration of his 
spiritual outlook. He exhibits an unflagging sincerity 
in the interpretation of life and character: a restless, 
insatiable, invincible passion for truth. 


“O sir, the truth, the truth! .. .” 






Ss 


he cries in his Fair Ladies in Revolt: 


“c 


... the many eyes 
That look on it! the diverse things they see, 
According to their thirst for fruit or flowers! 
Pass on: it is the truth seek we.” 


His intellectual and spiritual honesty is unyielding. 


He will tolerate no evasions, no sentimentally tinted 
gauzes, between him and the vision that confronts him/ 
Yet in his insistence upon reality he is never bitter: 
his irony stabs like a clean blade—it is never poisoned. 
He is at bottom infinitely mellow, blithe, and benign. 
“ Earth makes all sweet,” he says somewhere, in one of 
his luminous and sudden condensations. “Who can 
really think and not think hopefully?” asks his Diana. 
And there is the reply of the delectable Dr. Middleton 
to the complaint of Vernon Whitford that he would 
“destroy the poetry of sentiment”: ‘“ Yes—to invigor- 
ate the poetry of nature.” He views the spectacle of the 
world, the confused and troubling pageant of life, with 
the ripe wisdom, the magnanimity, the unshakable 
calm of the seer who is both a mystic and a humanist 
—a seer, let it be added at once, who is first of all a 
Celt. Meredith’s ancestry should never be forgotten 
in any attempt at an appraisal of his work. For, after 
the courage, the clarity, the penetration, and the ripe- 
ness of his thought, his chief traits are his inex- 
haustible imagination, his matchless and radiant 
humor, his exquisite responsiveness to every phase of 
eo microcosm and every aspect of the created 
earth. 

A profound and most subtle comprehension of 


By Lawrence Gilman 


character, an uncanny precision and vividness in the 
exposition of human complexities, a deep and lovely 
sense of romance, a bewildering, darting, tireless wit— 
these are outstanding traits of his writing as a fiction- 
ist. But the chief excellence of his art resides in the 
marvellous expressional power of the instrument which 
served his ends. Therein consisted at once his su- 
preme distinction and, for his unwilling or baffled 
readers, his unforgivable iniquity. The Meredithean 
style! What anathemas have not been visited upon 
it, what contemptuous derision has it not withstood! 
Now there is not the slightest doubt that Meredith is 
often difficult of approach. He is at times cryptic, for- 
bidding, obscure; and he seldom writes “smooth” 
prose. But it should be said with equal frankness 
that he demands of his readers an alertness, nimble- 
ness, and swiftness of intelligence that will at least 
meet half-way his own prodigious agility; and for 
these the reward is immediate and abundant. His 
sentences, like Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson’s, are 
“ flung out to be apprehended, not dissected.” The art 
of the pen, he makes Diana say, “is to rouse the in- 
ward vision, instead of laboring with a drop-scene 
brush, as if it were to the eye... that is why the 
poets, who spring imagination with a word or phrase, 
paint lasting pictures.” It is pre-eminently by reason 
of its power of “ rousing the inward vision” that his 
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the inimitable rhapsody on the Leg, in The Egoist—a 
piece of exuberant bravura for which it is difficult to 
think of a parallel; or the slyer humor of the chapter 
entitled “ An Aged and Great Wine,” in the same book, 
or the picture of Clara Middleton; or the description 
of dawn in the Alps, in Beauchamp’s Career; or the 
ravishing scene of the meeting between Lucy and 
Richard in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, or the 
equally famous and still lovelier chapter called “ A 
Diversion Played on a Penny Whistle,” or the scene 
wherein Richard communes with nature; or the lim- 
ning of the dawn as seen by Chillon and Carinthia, in 
The Amazing Marriage. And then set beside these 
masterly vignettes his wonderful gallery of portraits, 
with their almost Shakespearean vitality, concreteness, 
and unmistakable human substance. What a feeund 
and bountiful creative gift it was that could achieve 
such vivid and unforgettable and diverse figures as 
Clara, Dr. Middleton, Sir Willoughby Patterne, Mrs 
Caroline Grandison, Sir Austin Feverel, Adrian, Mrs. 
Mel, the Countess de Saldar, Mrs. Berry, Richmond, 
Diana, Nataly, Victor Radnor, Carinthia, Aminta, 
Rhoda Fleming, Master Gammon -— consummate 
triumphs of portraiture, whether brief and incidental 
or elaborate and sustained. 

Of Meredith as a poet, an artist in verse, there is 
not space here for adequate discussion, nor even for 

















Mr. Meredith at his Surrey home about to start for a drive in his donkey carriage 


style is memorable. His writing is saturated in magic 
—the authentic and unmistakable magie of the Celtic 
imagination. His method, often expounded but seldom 
understood, has for its principles an infinite concen- 
tration and elimination. He would, by compressing 
the richest freight of meaning into the smallest verbal 
envelope, attain the ultimate distillation of his 
thought; and thus, by “springing imagination with 
a word or phrase,” paint “lasting pictures.” He 
seeks, in this endeavor, the utmost pregnancy of 
epithet, the utmost concision and vitality of phrase. 
All that is dispensable, auxiliary, unnecessary to the 
impartment of the sense, is ruthlessly excised, and 
that which remains—the final crystallization of. the 
thought—is thrown into bold relief by imagery that is 
often audacious in the extreme. At its worst the 
method yields perplexity, and, for some, exasperation ; 
when it sueceeds—and it almost invariably succeeds— 
it is effective and potent in the last degree; at its best 
it is superb. Who but Meredith would have dared to 
characterize a wild-cherry tree in blossom as “a flush 
of white’? or to connote the charm of a young girl by 
saying, as. Vernon Whitford says of Clara Middleton, 
that “she gives you an idea of a mountain echo”? 
or to write of Sandra’s face that it was “like the 
after-sunset across a rose-garden, with the wings of an 
eagle poised outspread on the light”? It is not easy 
to resist such things. On page after page in his 
novels are prodigies of metaphorical delineation—bril- 
liant, fantastic, sportive, poetic: the issue of fresh 
and piercing insight and of a transmuting and winged 
imagination. Nor does his expressional genius find 
vent only or preponderatingly in epigrammatie conden- 
sations. He is capable of sustained flight, of leisurely 
and spacious descriptive writing that is often of the 
highest eloquence—full of illuminating and tender ob- 
servation, of exhilarating wit or affluent humor, of 
impassioned lyricism, of magnificent beauty. Who 
that has felt their quality can forget such passages as 
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such brief and fragmentary characterizations as have 
been applied to him as a writer of fiction. The defects 
of his qualities are more conspicuous in his verse than 
in his prose. Here the ceaseless passion for compres- 
sion, for close-packed thought, often leads the poet 
into an harassing wneouthness, into what seems at 
times like wanton ugliness—often one misses breadth, 
the sense of mastery, repose. Yet, when all possible 
exceptions have been taken, how nobly beautiful, at its 
best, is his poetry! _ So authoritative an appreciator 
as Mr. Swinburne could speak, in 1862, of the * subtle 
strength,” “depth of delicate power,’ “ passionate and 
various beauty,” of Modern Love. The poet who could 
compass the flawless beauty of the sonnet in this 
sequence which begins: 


““We saw the swallows gathering in the sky”; 


who could be so enchantingly lyrical as is the author 
of Love in the Valley; who could produce the splendid 
Hymn to Color; who could write The Lark Ascending, 
The Woods of Westermain, The Southwest Wind, can 
surely be forgiven much—even such a grotesque descent 
into doggerel as occurs in that astonishing couplet 
from A Garden Idyl: 


“For beauty is a flower with roots 
Embedded ‘lower than our boots.” 


But that, it should be said, is the poet-at his worst. 

Taking him all in all, what a rarely gifted and 
original artist, what a consistently valorous and noble 
spirit, what a dominating and distinguished indi- 
viduality, has passed! He was one of the greatest 
masters of imaginative prose who have used the Eng- 
lish tongue; he was a poet of frequent felicity and 
more than occasional inspiration; and he was, beyond 
doubt and peradventure, the most acute and luminous 
intelligence that ever exerted itself upon the art of 
fiction in his country. 




































































































HENRY HUDDLESTON ROGERS 


MR. ROGERS, ONE OF THE MOST EMINENT OF AMERICAN CAPITALISTS, FINANCIERS, AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZERS, DIED AT HIS HOME IN NEW YORK ON MAY 19TH, IN HIS SEVENTIETH YEAR 
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The birthplace of Mr. Rogers, at Fairhaven, Mass. 





ENRY HUDDLESTON ROGERS, 
¥) vice-president of the Standard Oil 
7 Company, and one of the foremost 
(ae ,of American financiers, died at his 
Cas) home, 3 East Seventy-eighth Street, 
rN New York City, on May 19th. 
Mr. Rogers was born at Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, on January 29, 1840, 
7 of American parents, his ancestry 
Leing traceable back to the days of the founding of the 
Plymouth colony. The second of three children, he was 
edueated at the Fairhaven High School, from which 
he was graduated in 1856. He then started in to 
gain his own living. He tried various occupations: 
clerking in his father’s store; selling newspapers in 
New Bedford (Fairhaven being too small to favor such 
an enterprise) ; and acting as brakeman and baggage- 
master on a small branch railroad. This latter situa- 
tion was by far the most remunerative, paying him 
$1.16 a day. Young Rogers desired to become a 
machinist, but the shops around Fairhaven declined the 
offer of his services as an apprentice. 
Hearing rumors of expanding operations in the oil- 
fields of Pennsylvania, young Rogers was attracted 
by the glowing accounts and determined to emigrate to 













those regions. In 1861, at the age of twenty-one years, 


he located at McClintocksville, Pennsylvania, in the 
heart of the oil country, and there engaged in the pro- 
ducing and refining business with C. P. Ellis, of Fair- 
haven. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. 
Rogers was inclined to enlist, but his diversified busi- 
ness interests demanded his attention, and he resisted 
the impulse to volunteer. However, he contributed 
liberally to the funds for relieving the condition of the 
soldiers. 

Meanwhile he built up his investments and acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the technical methods em- 
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The Miflicent Library at Fairhaven, erected 
by Mr. Rogers in memory of his daughter 


ployed in the oil industry. Practically every material 
advance in the process of refining has been made since 
1861, and many of these were directly due to sugges- 
tions or experiments made by Mr. Rogers. 

In 1867 the young oil-refiner became associated, to- 
gether with Mr. Charles Pratt, in the Pennsylvania 
Salt Company at Natrona, which conducted, in connec- 
tion with its chemical works, one of the largest re- 
tineries of crude oil on the Allegheny River. Mr. 
Pratt controlled nearly the whole of the retail trade 
of New York City, Long Island, and northern New 
Jersey, and his new partner now located at their offices 
in Brooklyn. In 1874 came the alliance of the leading 
refineries of Cleveland, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and 





$200,000. The Unitarian Church was the recipient of 
a group of buildings, including the church proper, par- 
sonage, and parish-house; in this particular benefac- 
tion Mr. Rogers spent more than $1,000,000. <A three- 
story Masonie Hall was also erected with funds sup- 
plied by Mr. Rogers, and after its dedication the lodge 
changed its name, at the request of the donor, to 
“George H. Taber,’ Captain Taber being a life-long 
friend of Mr. Rogers. 

Fairhaven has a beautiful little park given by this 
same benefactor, who always enjoyed telling of a 
youthful escapade associated with the present site of 
the park. Formerly, in the boyhood days of Mr. 
Rogers, a mill-pond occupied what is now the park, and 
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Mr. Rogers’ country home on his estate near Fairhaven 


New York, and their formation as the Standard Oil 
Company. Naturally Mr. Rogers was included in this 
combination, and, because of his wide knowledge and 
experience in the oil industry, he was chosen chairman 
of its manufacturing committee. 

His genius for organization soon became apparent, 
and before long Mr. Rogers was made a trustee in the 
company and, after another short period, was elected 
vice-president. Since the retirement of John D. Rocke- 
feller from active participation in the affairs of the 
Standard Oil Company, Mr. Rogers practically directed 
the great corporation until his breakdown two years 
ago. He was always deeply interested in the enlarge- 
ment of the pipe-line facilities for the carrying of oil 
to all parts of the United States, and, as president of 
the National Transit Company, he specialized in this 
direction. 

As a philanthropist, Mr. Rogers’ efforts were concen- 
trated upon one locality—-Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
the home of his boyhood. He was fond of telling his 
friends of later years how the seats in the schoolhouse 
in that village used to cramp his long legs when, as a 
pupil, he was compelled to sit at the poorly constructed 
benches. “If 1 ever get rich,” he told the teacher one 
day when he was more uncomfortable than usual, “ I’m 
going to build a schoolhouse in which the boys can be 
comfortable.” This promise he fulfilled; for his first 
gift to his native home was a handsome brick school- 
building that cost approximately $75,000. 

After this bequest he turned his attention to other 
public improvements at Fairhaven, completing its 
Town Hall. The Millicent Library, a memorial to his 
daughter, now followed, representing an outlay of 


its owner was a Quaker who never cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the neighbors’ boys. One day young 
Rogers was skipping stones across this pond when the 
owner suddenly appeared and asked in a stern voice, 
“ Henry, what would thy father say if he knew of this 
act of thine?” Henry forgot what answer he returned, 
but he often laughed to think how effectually he had 
changed that landscape and thereby prevented any 
similar embarrassing questions for the village boys of 
subsequent generations, 

In order that Fairhaven might have a first-class 
hotel, Mr. Rogers built the “ Tabitha Inn,” named in 
honor of his grandmother. The neighboring village of 
Mattapoisett received a splendid school from the same 
source. More than $100,000 was spent by Mr. Rogers 
on improving the streets and roads of Fairhaven, and 
since 1899 he had served that town in the capacity of 
superintendent of streets. 

On the outskirts of his native town Mr. Rogers had 
maintained for many years a beautiful country estate 
where he spent most of the hot summer months. His 
fast steam-yacht, the Kanawha, carried him between 
New York and Fairhaven, when he ran down for fre- 
quent week-ends. 

Mr. Rogers’ first wife, who was Miss Abbie T. Gil- 
ford, died fourteen years ago; his second wife, formerly 
Miss Emilie Augusta Randel, whom he married in 
1896, survives him. Four children are also living: 
Henry H. Rogers, Jr., Mrs. William E. Benjamin, Mrs. 
Urban H. Broughton, and Mrs. William R. Coe. There 
are nine grandchildren. 

At the time of his death Mr. Rogers was an officer or 
director of at least twenty-five corporations. 
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Scene during Mr. Rogers’ funeral services at the Church of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and Park Avenue, New York. For two hours on the morning of the funeral 
the activities of the Standard Oil Company throughout the country were suspended in memory of Mr, Rogers, 50,000 employees remaining idle during this time 
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The watcher on the shore 


The motor lifeboat, self-righting, self-bailing, unsinkable 


The tireless beach patrol 





























Launching the new motor lifeboat from its truck for a trial near Cape May station 


Where the romance of the oar yields to the utility of the 40-horse-power motor 
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Stern view of the new lifeboat, showing its twin 
propellers in position when she is under way 


Al the two hundred and_ seventy-eight 
stations in the life-saving service, those 
fof the fifth district, comprising the coast 
yof New Jersey, are numerically the most 
preponderant, and play, perhaps, the 

wmost important part in the saving of 
human lives. The acquisition of the new site at Cold 
Spring Inlet, adjoining Cape May, was provided for 
in the River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1907, and it 
forms an admirable base for the operation of the new 
high-power, unsinkable, self-bailing, and_ self-righting 
lifeboat which is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. This boat is thirty-six feet in length—two 
feet longer than any boat now in the service—antl is 
equipped with a forty-horse-power gasoline motor. 
The construction of this boat is due to the enter- 
prise of Mr. C. H. MeLellan, senior captain of the 
revenue-cutter service, retired, who gave up active 
work severdl years ago, but, on account of his 
knowledge of the service, was retained as superin- 

















Side view of the stern with the propellers bent 
inboard for protection in launching and landing 
Photographs copyright, 1909, by Edwin Levick New York 


tendent of construction of lifeboats and _ lifeboat 
apparatus. 

When the new life-saving boat was first constructed 
much opposition to it was aroused, not only among 
officials, but among the crews also. Eventually it was 
tried out, with five other boats, in a heavy sea. The 
crews, with their boats, were kept in waiting until an 
unusually heavy roller came crashing upon the beach; 


then, at the word of command, the boats were’ 


launched. All except Captain McLellan’s speedily 
filled with water. The crews were interchanged and 
other trials were made, but. in each case, with a 
similar result, so that, from their attitude of opposi- 
tion, all were converted to a recognition of the value 
of the new lifeboat. It is especially serviceable for 
launching in a heavy surf, to which the larger type of 
boat in use elsewhere is not adapted. 

Two hundred of the 278 life-saving stations are 
located upon the Atlantic coast. During the latest 
period of twelve months for which the records have 
been compiled 347 vessels were involved in disaster 
within the field of operations of the service. There 
were on board these vessels 3,936 persons, of whom 
only 22 were lost. In addition there occurred 491 
casualties to undocumented vessels of under five tons’ 
burden, such as sail-boats, small launches, rowboats, 
ete. But life-saving crews are also frequently called 
upon to perform services in the neighborhood of 
their stations which are not related to their 
regular duties, such as rescuing bathers, would-be 
suicides, ete. 

The deeds of heroism performed by members of life- 
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The compact engine of the new craft, which 
is set up in a water-tight compartment 


saving crews are so numerous that they have become 
almost commonplace. In fair or foul weather, in 
summer, or in winter, when the temperature drops 
far below the zero point and the coasts are beset by 
floes of ice, they are always ready for the call to aid 
vessels in distress. At the time of the wreck of the 
Larchmont, on February 11, 1907, several of the life- 
saving crew on Block Island remained in the open 
on the beach in a heavy gale of wind, with the tem- 
perature near zero, their clothing frozen stiff, occu- 
pied with the gruesome task of recovering the bodies 
that were washed up by the surf. Without sleep or 
refreshment they remained there throughout the night 
of February 12th, and until noon on the following 
day, until, in the words of the district superin- 
tendent’s report, “they resembled statues of ice more 
than human beings.” Such are the every-day actions 
of these crews, which call for no special comment and 
are accepted by the men as part of the regular routine 
of their duties. 
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He tucked a newspaper about his 
knees and huddled forward, shiver- 
ing. He could not stare at the 
flickering patches of light made him 
dizzy. It was a dull dizziness, like all his sensations 
now. He looked away, and his eyes ran slowly up the 
tall tower to where its marble facade faded into a 
black design of girders against the sky. He could see 
many little lights twinkling up there like stars. He 
knew they were arc-lamps swinging from the iron 
beams, and that by them men were working—only 
five hundred feet above him, but they seemed as re- 
mote as Paradise. 

Then the little lights began to dance jerkily, swam 
into a turbulent constellation, and with the whole 
swaying height of the white tower came tumbling 
down upon him—till suddenly all was blotted out in 
blackness. 

What was that sharp sting, as if-a needle had been 
stuck into him somewhere? Some one was trying to 
force something between his teeth. He choked down a 
burning liquid and opened his eyes. Something black 
let go his wrist and crawled away from him. No, it 
had white things on its legs; by the dim lamp at the 
side he could see them drawn up on a seat beyond. 
Through the little arch formed by those legs the man 
could see the lights of the street running away from 
him. The little black compartment swayed sicken- 
ingly. The whirring clang of a gong broke from 
somewhere near his head. There was a rhythmic beat 
of hoofs, now plopping on asphalt, now ringing over 
stones. The man Jay and stared alertly; he was going 
somewhere. 

A colder air swept over his face. The figure on the 
seat straightened up, clutching its coat; leaned for- 
ward and looked at him. The lamp threw a glimmer 
full on its face—and on its cap the man slowly made 
out the gold letters. 

“ Bellevue!” he gasped chokily to himself. 

“Whip up, Tom,” called the surgeon. ‘“ Get him in; 
he’s off again.” 

In the ward they worked a full hour over the man 
before they brought the sight back to his staring eyes. 
But with it came the gold letters again, Bellevue; 
and he lay there gazing vacantly at the night-lamp 
on the table and the white-robed nurse back of it, till 
both melted into the strengthening light of dawn. 

Then the nurse appeared from somewhere and stuck 
a thermometer in his mouth. Mechanically he swal- 
lowed some medicine she gave him. Later she tried 
to force food upon him. Then the doctor came and 
did things to him, unprotesting. 

“You're all right,” he told the man; “ought to be 
out in a few days.” Then, as the nurse pointed to the 
untouched food, “ Something bothering him, I guess; 
see if Miss Wadley can stir him up,” he told her. 

“*Something bothering him,’” thought the man. 
Yes, so much that it was hardly worth while to be 
“out in a few days.” 

““Won’t you tell me about yourself?” The gentle 
voice startled the man and he looked up into the 
kindly face of another nurse. “I’ve come to see if 
there’s anything I can do for you,” she said. 

Gradually, by sympathetic questioning, she drew his 
story out. For nearly four years he had been a col- 
lector for a good house which the panic had sent to the 
wall at the beginning of last year. Here and there in 
his line he had picked up enough work just to hold his 
little family together through the rest of the winter. 
Then in June they had been dispossessed. He had 
sent his wife and baby girl to a relative’s; ‘and he 
went it alone. Sleeping in the parks and getting his 
meals as dish-washer in a restaurant, he had managed 
to keep up the weary search for employment, till the 
keen breath of autumn drove the “ regulars” back to 
the city. Then competition became so fierce, even in 
the dish-washing line, that he was crowded out. After 
that the ambulance got him. That was all. 

“ T'll go and see how your wife and child are getting 
on,” said Miss Wadley. 

The dull gaze of the man was softened by a glimmer 
of hope. and he watched her all the way down the 
ward till she departed. The next morning the doctor 
found him better. He had been able to eat. He was 
waiting for something. : 

At last Miss Wadley came.. She had found his dear 
ones barely subsisting on a pitiful charity, the fruit 
of sacrifices only the poor know how to make for their 
own. All in the little household were on the verge of 
breaking down under the strain. Miss Wadley had 
arranged to send the mother and child at once to a 
seaside home to recuperate. The man buried his face 
in the pillow and wept. 

A week later he was discharged—* recovered,” in 
hospital parlance. He was quite weak, but his bed 
was sorely needed in the overcrowded ward. The chill 
wind from the river struck him as he came out around 
the corner of the building. It reminded him of the 
park. Where else could he head for that night? He 
felt as if it wouldn’t take so long this time for the 
ambulance to get him again. 

_ “Go down and see Miss Wadley in the brick build- 
ing by the gate,” he had been told. He would thank 
her for her kindness and say good-by. Tremblingly 
he climbed the stairs and waited in the line of dis- 
charged patients that filled the little office. 











By Robert Sloss 


ILLUSTRATION BY ADOLPH TREIDLER 


“Oh, James,’ she said, when he reached her desk, 
“T've got good news for you. A gentleman wants 
some one to do general housework on his country 
place. They are willing to take your wife and let her 
bring the baby, as they have no children of their 
own.” 

James gulped and tried to speak. 

“And there’s a day orderly needed in Ward IV. I 
just heard of it. Would you like to go over there till 
you get stronger and can look around?” 

“Do you mean [ can stay here, Miss?” James almost 
sobbed. 

“Why, you’ll have to stay if you take the job. Now 
go in the next room and see if Miss Hallahan can fit 
you out with a suit of clothes.” 

Three months later his wife and baby, plump and 


rosy, came to town on-a day’s leave tc tell James” 


that the childless family had grown fond of his little 
girl, and that they had a position for him on the 
place, so that they might be reunited in a little home 
again. 

“ And I thought Bellevue was the jumping-off place,” 
said James, as he was leaving, “ but it has given me 
a new start in life. What does it all mean?” 

It means that the man was one of the myriad for 


.eturn 





whom the gateway to the pile of gray buildings at the 
foot of the Street of Sorrows marks the abandonment 
of hope, with “ The Island” looming ominously out in 
the river just beyond. James learned that Bellevue 
spelled a far better fate than that. And yet he is only 
one of upward of 6,060 cases about which the Con- 
valescent Relief Office have taken even greater trouble 
since its establishment in July, 1906. 

It was as an experiment that the trustees appointed 
at that time a graduate nurse to investigate the cases 
of discharged patients, the practical purpose being to 
see if the large number of regular “ recurrents” of 
various: kinds could not be somewhat reduced. The 
only appropriation was the nurse’s salary. Later 
enough was added to provide another nurse as her co- 
worker. In October, 1907, a corps of volunteer 
workers was organized by the social-service section of 
Rabbi Stephen .Wise’s Free Synagogue to co-operate 
in caring for the Hebrew cases in the hospital. In 
May, 1908, the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Bellevue 
Tuberculosis Clinic furnished a nurse to look after 
patients of this class in the wards and the dispensary. 
The Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor followed with a nurse to keep track of cases 
of discharged babies. Thus the work now stands or- 
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The electric lights cast over him a network of shadows that writhed restlessly 


like living things 




































































ganized, but any sinews of actual relief are still 
dependent on voluntary private contributions, or on 
being able to enlist the various benevolent institutions 
in particular cases. So far, both sources have re- 
sponded liberally enough to prevent the workers from 
being embarrassed in any case of acute need. But it is 
so obviously desirable to amplify the work at Bellevue 
and elsewhere that this work offers a most wise and 
frnitful field for public and private endowments. 

The idea of following up hospital cases is not wholly 
new. For eight years the New York Post-Graduate 
Hospital has looked after its discharged babies, and 
for nearly as long a period as Johns Hopkins in Balti- 
more a volunteer corps of medical students has de- 
voted some time to relief work among patients. The 
philanthropic effort established by Dr. Cabot among 
the Boston dispensaries is also well known as a 
model. But old maligned Bellevue was the first to try 
social service as an economic investment, and since 
then half a dozen New York hospitals have followed 
her example. 

“What it all really means,” said Dr. 8. 8. Gold- 
water, Superintendent of Mount Sinai Hospital and a 
director of Bellevue, “is that the first step has been 
taken toward scientific cleaning up of unfinished busi- 
ness by the general hospital. In the old days, Bellevue, 
like most hospitais, was mismanaged. Hospital man- 
agement was not correctly understood. Bellevue was 
a glaring example because the magnitade and varied 
character of her work rendered her problem particu- 
larly diffienlt. But now she is solving it as well as 
can be, with the facilities provided for her. 

“She has just established a special course in her 
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training school, to provide nurses for her social-service 
department, and thus amplify the work. But social 
service touches only the edge of the problem of modern 
hospital management. Not until each institution has 
an expert medical staff to follow up its ward and 
dispensary cases will that problem be in a fair way 
to solution. Exceptional men will be required for such 
a staff. They must have equal professional standing 
with the house staff, and in addition rare tact and 
‘adequacy’ in handling purely human situations. For 
they must supply that personal relation between the 
institution and its patients which, in the nature of 
things to-day, the interne cannot attain. Often one 
of our relief nurses has spent a full hour persuading 
some recalcitrant patient to have dressings changed. 
The surgeons and ward nurses could not afford to do 
that, yet it is an hour well spent in preventing future 
trouble for the hospital. Not until such work is 
carried scientifically into the homes of discharged pa- 
tients will the twenty-five per cent. of recurrent cases 
common to most hospitals be materially reduced. 

In the case of sufferers from chronic ailments, in- 
structions must be given which, when followed out, 
will prevent the recurrence of an acute stage that 
sends the victim to the hospital again for another 
all too brief treatment. Thirty years ago the average 
duration of treatment of admitted patients was forty- 
two days; now it is considerably less than half that. 
Yet it is desirable to allow even less time under 
present crowded conditions. 

“Even to the end of merely putting the patient on 
his feet again, the organization of the modern hospital 
is wasteful. With the laboratories, diet kitchens, 


dressing and operating rooms, and space for apparatus 
that must be available when needed, about 10,000 
cubic feet is a fair average for each bed in general 
hospital construction. This brings the cost of installa- 
tion to about $4,000 each, and its maintenance will 
average $2 per day. As soon as the patient reaches 
the first stage of convalescence, it is obvious that he 
will recover quicker and at less expense if he is re- 
moved from the ward in which he required a_ bed. 
But we have no place to send him. There are a few 
private and overcrowded convalescent homes, and two 
or three progressive hospitals maintain small country 
branches for convalescents. And yet it is variously 
estimated by authorities that from twenty per cent. 
to fifty per cent. of patients found in hospitals would 
be benefited by removal to country surroundings. 

“Tt is a very simple business proposition. Suppose 
we have $1,000,000 to build a general city hospital. 
If we do as others have done before us, we will erect 
a building at an average cost of forty cents a cubic 
foot and provide 250 beds costing $4,000 each. If 
we were wise, we would spend $800,000 on a_build- 
ing providing 200 beds, and the remainder in con- 
structing a country branch for convalescents, providing 
100 beds that will cost about $1.25 per day to main- 
tain. It is obvious that in this way hospital care 
can be provided for probably twenty per cent. more 
patients than can be reached by the present system. 
Then with our special staff to follow up discharged pa- 
tients we could reduce the twenty-five per cent. of 
recurrents to a negligible figure. We should then come 
very near increasing the efficiency of our hospital 
service by half, and it would be well worth the outlay.” 

















‘““THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS”’ 


MISS POLLY PAGE, THE FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER OF MR. AND MRS. LOUIS RODMAN PAGE, OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, HAS RECENTLY BEEN CHOSEN MASTER OF FOXHOUNDS OF THE UPLAND HUNT IN DELAWARE COUNTY 
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The new Sultan, Mahomet V., on his first appearance in the streets of Constantinople after his accession 


INCIDENTS OF THE TRIUMPH OF THE YOUNG TURKS 


SCENES IN AND ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE CULMINATION OF THE REVOLT AGAINST ABDUL HAMID’S REIGN 
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ONE OF THE CONFECTIONS IN “THE CANDY SHOP” 


MISS EVA FRANCIS IN CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S PRODUCTION OF “THE CANDY SHOP,” AT THE KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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Courtesy 


as a 


Business Asset 


By Richard A. Haste 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY AMELIA M. IVES 


ISSING goes by favor”—and so 
does business. Talk as we may 
about sentiment having nothing to 
ij do with business, the fact remains 
i] that sentiment has everything to 
do with business. Everything else 
AEN (ON being equal, we do business with the 

OSS) men whom we like the best. And 
often when everything else is not 
equal we do business with the man who ‘presents to us 
the most pleasing personality. We will go out of our 
way, and even pay more for our goods and chattels, 
our stocks and bonds, that we may deal with those 
who rub our fur the right way—who allow us to 
maintain our self-respect. 

We are all of us so human that we are willing to 
go the longer road and the rougher with a pleasant 
companion, rather than take the short cut, though it 
be smooth, in the company of a boor. We all re- 
member and can place our mental finger on dozens 








You wait fifteen—twenty—thirty minutes 


of men with whom we have been compelled to do 
business, whose manners have sorely tried our temper, 
whose arrogant assumptions and insolent egoism have 
wounded our pride. If we had followed our im- 
pulses, we should have taken these men by the neck 
and thrown them down the elevator shaft. Such men 
do business under a serious handicap. They may suc- 
ceed, but if they do it is in spite of themselves. 

Good breeding, good-nature, expressed in an atti- 
tude of universal courtesy, constitute a -business 
asset as valuable on one side of the desk as on the 
other. 

The man who imagines, because he has reached a 
degree of success, secured an apparently permanent 
position, or sits at the head of a prosperous business, 
that he may maintain a chronie grouch or surround 
himself with “the divinity that doth hedge a king” 
is foolishly destroying a large amount of his capital. 
Business is not married to any one man, and she (if I 
may use the feminine pronoun) has a very curt way 
of deserting the discourteous wooer. 

A man of large affairs, whose various business ven- 
tures usually met with success, told me that he at- 


‘tributed his “good luck” to the fact that he never 


turned down a proposition before investigation—that 
he always listened to the other fellow’s story. On the 
principle that each man knows his own business best, 
he listened and learned. It was thus that he kept in 
vital touch with what was going on about him. It 
gave him a wider horizon and a greater business per- 
spective. He might not become financially interested, 
but he allowed no business caller to go out of his 
office without leaving something of value behind. It 
was by listening carefully to the various propositions 
presented that he was able to “ pick up” some of his 
best. money-makers. 

The general traffic-manager of one of the great rail- 
way systems of the West makes it a rule never to ex- 
clude a caller who expresses a desire to see him per- 
sonally. He may never have seen you before, and 
probably he never heard of you, but he greets you 
with a hearty clasp of the hand which at once puts 
you at your ease. You say what you have to say, 
feeling at your best; he listens with apparently the 
keenest interest. When you are through, you know 
he understands, and although he may decline your 
proposition, you feel that you have had a fair chance. 
You leave that office with no sense of defeat. On the 
contrary, you determine then and there: that when 
you have secured a controlling interest in that rail- 
way system you will see to it that this man has about 
anything he wants, That’s the way you feel toward 


him. He has made of you, as he does of every one 
with whom he comes in personal contact, a friend, 
and I fancy if the naked truth were get-at-able it would 
show that his unbroken record of promotions is 
largely the result of his democratic courtesy. 

‘The average American has no use for a chronic 
“grouch,” a “ pickle-face,” or a “knocker.” The 
tendency of the times and of the nation is optimistic. 
We may, ourselves, feel blue, but nevertheless we do 
not like to come into personal contact with a “ wiggle- 
stick.” Nor can the average American endure a man 
who in his business affects great seclusion, and sur- 
rounds himself with the red-tape and circumstance of 
the great captains of industry, finance, and commerce. 
We know men on a salary of $3,000 a year that are as 
difficult of approach as is James J. Hill or Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Their fencing out of the general public is not from 
choice, but a business necessity, to enable them to 
deaden the shock of constant impact with minor mat- 
ters. But—and here is the rub. The Bandarlog are 
great imitators. They think if they only do some of 
the things that men do, they too will be regarded as 
men. So the little Bandarlog organizes his business 
(and all men have a business, such as it is). He 
secures a suite of offices—an outer and an inner room. 
On the door of the inner room he has painted the let- 
ters “ PRIVATE,” and around the outer door of the 
outer room he places a railing with a gate that 
swings out. He then hires an office-boy, or, what is 
better, an office-girl, at $10 per week, to sit in the 
outer, office, answer the telephone, and furnish “ in- 
formation ” as to when the great man within will see 
those who come on business bent. 

We all know this type of anthropoid ape. Every city 
has its quota, and since the introduction of the ’phone 
they seem to be multiplying rapidly. We have all been 
forced, one time and another, to do some business 
with them. If you haven’t, your turn will come 
and it will come about in this wise: This man you 
have known for years; he has been making a living— 
that is about all. But he makes a stake of a few 
thousands, and you hear he is looking up. A business 
matter comes your way about which you wish to 
see him. You go to your ’phone. Yes, here he is— 
Central 4402. 

“Give me Central 4402. Hello! Is this Central 
4402? I want to talk with Mr. Bluffton.” 

“ Who is it, please?” comes sweetly over the wire. 

“Tt does not matter who it is; I want to speak 
with Mr. Bluffton.” There is more or less ice in your 
tone, although you begin to feel hot about the ears. 

“Tf you will give me your name and hold the wire 
I will see if Mr. Bluffton will talk with you.” 

“Ye gods and little fishes! On what meat hath 
this our Cesar fed, that he is grown so great?” you 
exclaim, strictly to yourself, and hang up the receiver. 
You will see if this Mr. Bluffton will talk to you. 
In ten minutes you are at Mr. Bluffton’s new office. 
You enter, but not being used to ’cross-country riding, 
you do not take the gate. 

“Ts Mr. Bluffton in?” 

‘What is the name, please?”—the same sweet voice. 
You are staggered. What you want to say, you can’t 
say to this girl. She is evidently doing what she is 
hired to do, and doing it well. 

You bow to the inevitable. 

“My name is Quick—Mister Quick—Mister P. D. 
Quick. Here is my card; give that to Bluffton.” You 
do not say Mr. Bluffton. 

In a moment the gentle buffer returns with: 

“Mr. Bluffton will see you in a few moments. Will 
you be seated?”-and she indicates a chair outside the 
railing. 

If-the business be not imperative—if you can do it 
with any one else, or in any other way, you instantly 
reply, “ Thank you; I do not think I shall wait,” and 
you leave the office with a firmly riveted resolution 
never again to attempt to do any business with Bluff- 
ton. But if the business in hand be imperative, if you 
must see him, you hold yourself in check and sit. 
You wait fifteen—twenty—thirty minutes! and then 
the buzzer buzzes and you are allowed to enter the 
Holy of Holies. There sits Bluffton, looking out of 
the window, and about him no evidence of having been 
busy then or at any other time. 

You realize that this Bandarlog has kept you wait- 
ing for the purpose of properly impressing you with 
his newly acquired importance. You naturally resent 
it, and if you get through with that interview with- 
out expressing your opinion of the Bandarlog species 
in general and this individual ape in particular, you 
are a philosopher. But—what’s the use? You simply 
cut the wires and do no more business with Bluffton. 

When you have a good hand, and can afford to, it 
is amusing to call the bluff of these “ four-flushers.” 
An incident comes to mind that will illustrate what 
I mean. 

I wanted an interview with the publisher of a paper 
located at the capital of a certain Western State. The 
man had made some money and was supposed to 
wield, through his paper, some political influence. IL 
had never met him, and so made inquiries regarding 
his personal characteristics. What I learned gave me 
a hint on his zoological classification. I did not 
know him, but I happened to know the Governor of 
the State. To him I went and secured a letter of 
introduction to Mr. X. With this letter in my inside 
pocket I went to the Times office, and being blocked 
by the bank fixtures that said plainly to all outsiders, 
“Thus far shalt thou go,” I peeked through the bars 
and inquired for Mr. X. 
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He always listened to the other fellow’s story 


“What is your business?” barked the watehdog on 
the other side of the fence. 

“TI do not care to state my business. I want to 
see Mr. X personally.” 

“ Well, he’s busy,’ was the curt rejoinder. 

“ Will you take in my ecard?” and I handed him my 
personal card on which was my name only. He was 
gone but the fraction of a minute, when he returned 
with my card and the information that the great man 
would not see me. My card was not even retained for 
future reference. It was a complete knockout in the 
first round. 

I returned to my hotel and, enclosing my letter of 
introduction with a brief note—* I am sorry that you 
could not find time to see me ”—addressed it to Mr. 
X and took it to the post-office. It must have 
caught the next delivery, for in less than three hours 
the great man was out “a-hunting” me. He found 
me and was full of apologies. A letter of introduc- 
tion from a Governor is something powerful among 
the Bandarlog. 

A friend of mine who had a proposition to place 
before the public asked me to recommend some one 
to handle it for him. He ‘had $20,000 to expend on 
a “flyer,” and wanted a bright advertising man—a 
man with ideas to inaugurate and carry out the details 
of an extensive publicity campaign. It was a matter 
of some importance, and I made careful inquiries for 
the proper man. The result of my inquiries pointed to 
a young man connected with one of the leading agen- 
cies of Chicago as the man for the job. He was said 
to be clean, alert, and had made a good record on a 
similar proposition. I accordingly called at the office 
of the agency, and after due process of red-tape was 
allowed to go to his stall, where I patised at the 
open door. The young man was dictating to a 
stenographer. I never like to butt in when a man 
is busy—it is not good form, and certainly not good 
business. I, therefore, handed him my card with the 
remark: “I see you are busy now. I have a proposi- 
tion to go over with you and will call again.” 

Imagine my surprise when the young cub, after 
glancing at my card, briskly rattled off this: “ I don’t 
want you to call again. I am always busy [he had 
heard some one else say that]. Put your proposition 
in Writing and mail it to me.’ 

“ Thank you, J do not care to put my proposition 
in writing,” I smiled back at him. It was getting 
positively funny. 

“Well, do as you like. I was just giving you a 
little sound advice—see ?” 

“ All right, [ll put it in writing. 
young man good-morning. 

The next day he received a letter stating that he 
had been recommended to me to take charge of a 
$20,000 advertising campaign, but, finding that he 
was too busy to take the matter up, I had been com- 
pelled, to my great regret, to place the business else- 
where. I hope the jolt did him good, for I am told 
he has some real brains. 

Concrete examples of the loss of business and oppor- 
tunities through a lack of courtesy can be multiplied 
indefinitely. They come within the experience of 
every one. With common courtesy so cheap and the 
returns which it brings so large, the wonder is why 
more people do not carry a bigger stock. 
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And I bade the 





“T am always busy. Put your proposition in writing” 









































































































Eigao elephant harpoon, 
head detachable and 
heavily poisoned 


Elgao spears, shield 
and 


snuff-box 


OR many years vast 
British East Africa 

tenantless, the chosen 
bands of lions and herds of game. 
But it was not always so. If the 
oy dead could come back to claim their 
Re) own, if ghosts of cruelly injured 
PME peoples walked and could haunt the 
scenes of their wrongs, this would 
indeed be a gruesome and uncanny land to dwell in. 
Even the unobservant sportsman cannot fail to notice 
all over this country innumerable stone circles and 
walls, more or less solidly put together, which stand 
in groups, some big, and some little; many thousands 
of such dwellings, or stone outlines of dwellings, still 
stud the veldt, and crowd on the hill slopes of the 
plateau and the country near by. Who raised them? 
When were they built, these habitations, so unlike all 


regions of 
have been 
haunt of 






other African dwellings? What evil fortune has 
overwhelmed those who once lived therein? No one 
can answer with any certitude these questions. The 


wandering Naudi, the N’dorobo of the neighboring 
mountains, mumble something of “ the spirits” that 
long ago were the builders. None of themselves have 
any idea of a stone kraal. 

In other countries tradition of some sort lives for 
several generations at least, and the name of the 
tribe, 
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long. Ilere it is not so. Names among these people 
mean little. The name Lumbwa, for instance, now 


used by that tribe living near the lake, is not their 
rightful name. So lately as fifteen years ago they 
called themselves Sikesi. The white men who came 
close to the country on their way to Uganda before 
reaching them, passed through Masai tribes, of whom 
vy asked naturally the name of the people they 
should next meet. The Masai said they were “ Lumb- 
wa,” their own term of contempt for them. By it, 
therefore, the visitors called them. By it they had 
ever since been called, and by it they have ended 
in calling themselves. 

The very name, then, of the unfortunate people 
whose kraals dot perhaps the richest plateau in East 
Africa is uncertain. Probably they were called Sa- 
requa. Were they a fighting race, who held their 
rich home land against a league of tribes that coveted 
their heads and unequalled pasturage? And were they 
only at last by overwhelming numbers destroyed? 
One of those ill-fated races, to be found in all lands, 
who, like the Irish, “went out to battle and always 
fell”? 

Few may ever question, none may ever know. The 
mighty forest and rich, eneroaching veldt will soon 
blot out their only memorials, these strange stone 
circular foundations of their homes. They are gone, 
and but one more is added to the innumerable and 
forgotten tragedies of this sad and beautiful land. 

Nor are tragedies here things of the long past alone. 


they 





Not three years ago a scoundrelly Goanese_ trader 
conducted against the Turkana, a tribe not yet placed 
under English rule, a private war of his own. It 


began with a well-organized cattle raid. Then, when 
the unfortunate people tried to recover their own, the 
robbers swept them down with rifle fire, then more 
cattle were driven in, then another useless onslaught 
by the ill-armed Turkana followed. After several 
months of such wholesale bucecaneering the trader 
was actually taken by the authorities into Barengo 
Boma, and the Turkana were told to come in and 
identify the cattle if they could; it was hard to get 
wild men like these, who had lately had such bitter 
cause to distrust the white man, to come. But some 
of them came. The murdered men naturally could 


not. Many cattle were identified by them, and these 
the trader gave up. He was then allowed to go, keep- 
ing the rest. He returned to more settled regions 


with his stolen gains, and actually succeeded in sell- 
ing a part of them. 

That hundreds of innocent men should be murdered 
in cold blood for attempting to defend their poor little 
all of possessions, that this should be done within 
an English protectorate, and that the man doing it 
should remain not only unpunished, but untried, is 





if little more, is sure to survive the tribe for’ 
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LIFE AMONG THE TRIBES OF 
THE EAST-AFRICAN HINTERLAND 


By Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D. 


surely not according to what is best in English tradi- 
tion. 

The southern portion of the plateau is now well 
known. <A district commissioner has taken up resi- 
dence there, and stores will soon spring up like mush- 
rooms. 

Three years ago it was no man’s land, where all 
who came looked for enemies and sometimes found 
them. There can be few places, even in Africa, where 
the laws of change have worked so rapidly. 

The northern portion has as yet scarcely been 
travelled or hunted at all. South of the N’zoia, since 
the Naudi war—that is, for the last three years—raid- 
ing by the tribes has generally ceased. 

The Naudi are far more numerous than the other 
tribes to east or north of them, and their young war- 
riors found amusement 
and adventure in raids, 





across such a trail four months before, it would have 
meant nothing to me. I might hunt the country over 
from Elgon to Cherangang, and Sergoit to the Turquell, 
and know really nothing at all about the people that 
thickly inhabited all the mountain lands that, from 
west, north, and east, looked down upon it. Now I had 
at last an introduction to them all. The land that had 
been so silent before, now had a voice. And evening 
after evening as we sat by the fragrant thornwood 
fire, I heard, in part, at least, something of its story. 

My teachers were the Cherangang N’dorobo, the most 
interesting natives I met during my year’s sojourn 
in the country, and men, too, who had never camped 
and hunted with any white man till my companion, 
Mr. A. C. Hoey, with wonderful patience and tact, had 
succeeded in winning their complete confidence. Hence- 





big and little, on their 
feebler neighbors. The 
Naudi are an intelligent 
and interesting people. 


Some of the women, 
especially, have features 
that strike you at once 
as refined. 

North of the Naudi 
country, the wide-spread- 
ing slopes of Mount 
Elgon rise. These are 


seamed and broken in an 
extraordinary way, owing 
to the tremendous activ- 


ity of the great vol- 
cano years ago. On the 


southeastern slopes of El- 
gon a little-known tribe 
called the Katosh dwell. 
The people used in the 
riotous days gone by to 
retreat with their cattle 
into a range of mountain 














caves of great extent. 

They barricaded the en- 

trances, and generally 

seemed to have made 

their defence good. These caves, which are of great ex- 
tent, were hastily visited by Joseph Thompson when he 
made his famous journey from Mombasa through Masai 
land, to the lake, in 1883. He, in the most positive 
way, pronounced them to be artificial, the work of a 
remote age. Since then several competent men have 
explored them (which Thompson had no time to do), 
and there can be no doubt that they are natural. 1 
refer to the Katosh because, though I had no time to 
visit them, I came very near to being spectator of a 
pretty little native cattle-raising affair between them 
and a large Elgao war party. 

As H and I made our way northward toward the 
Turquell, looking for elephant, we crossed the quite 
fresh trail of a large war party. There was no mis- 
taking that narrow beaten path which the foot of men 
moving in a long single line leaves on the veldt. Who 
were they? Where were they going? Had I come 
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Karamojo war party 


forth for me, if the days were interesting, the evenings 
round the camp-fire were more interesting still. 

There are, be it remembered, N’dorobo and N’dorobo. 
Our friends and guides of to-day are, in the language 
of the country, Pukka N’dorobo, a tribe guarding 
jealously its own language and customs and territory, 
living its own distinctive life. ‘There are Naudi Ki- 
kugu and Masai N’dorobo. I dare say others, too, but 
these are only deserters, restless wandering fellows, or 
criminals driven forth from their own people, or leaving 
them voluntarily in order to live and hunt on the veldt. 
Such wanderers are very common in the little-known 
parts of the protectorate. Sometimes they find their 
way back whence they came; in a few cases they are 
adopted into the tribes they visit. They were the wild 
men we met when we first hunted the country in May, | 
June, and July. They could be of little aid to us. 
They were Naudi turned N’dorobo, poor hunters, know- 
ing little of game or its habits, living chiefly on honey 
(it was then the honey season) and on such meat as 
they could get by hanging on the skirts of safaris, and 
on the leavings of the lion. 

Our present friends are members of the upper Cheran- 
gang, taking their name from the mountain range to 
the east of N’zoia Plateau. In its highest forests they 
have held their own for ages. The lower Cherangang, 
a quite separate community, hold their heavily forested 
lower skirts of the range. Neither of these small moun- 
tain communities have ever come in touch with the 
white man till Mr. H came among them and won 
their confidence. The lower Cherangang, indeed, even 
he has scarcely met. They still hold aloof. If you 
approach one of their well-hidden villages, you find no 
one there, except perhaps some crippled aged folk, who 
cannot escape into the woods. 

I was most anxious to visit this tribe, but my 
friends of the upper Cherangang dissuaded me. To 
go unannounced, they said, “might be dangerous.” 
Even they could not be sure of safely avoiding the nu- 
merous staked game-pits which filled the lower regions 
of the forest, and now, when the grass was long, were 
very dangerous; besides, some of the younger men 
might let off an arrow or two in panic—* dangerous 
or not, we should find no one.” In short, they would 
not guide us there. 

These small independent communities come evidently 
of good stock. They could not possibly be ranked as 
pigmy, though they are somewhat undersized, and, con- 
sidering the uncertainty of their food-supply, this is 
perhaps to be expected. The Masai legends have it 
(says Holles) that “in the beginning, when God came 
to the world, he found three things in it, an N’dorobo, 
an elephant, and a snake.” 

Like other little mountain tribes, the value they 
lace on their independence and freedom is marvellous. 

ere in remote unexplored Africa the wide world’s 





























story is told over again. Slaughtered, harried, re- 
duced to starvation they have been times without num- 
ber, but never conquered, dispersed, or absorbed. Their 
mountain freedom has often cost them dear. But the 
heavier the price the more they value it. They culti- 
vate a little “ whimby” (a small, very hard, round 
seed, something like canary seed and very nutritious; 

















Cherangang N’derobo and hartebeest he has shot 


all East-African natives are partial to it. It fetches 
a higher price than maize, and is in great demand for 
beer). They ferment the meal and add honey. The 
drink is highly intoxicating, and with the aid of the 
honey-bird they steadily pursue the bees. From time 
to time they visit the plateau on hunting expeditions, 
usually leaving wives and children in the mountains. 
During these expeditions they often, in times past, suf- 
feretl from the Naudi Katosh, and more especially the 
Karamojo, a more distant tribe; but yet one that sent 
its war parties very far afield. 

When grass is long, they have no difficulty in pro- 
curing much kongoni and zebra meat. They can then 
stalk to within thirty or forty yards of the game, and 
at that distance seem always to send a heavily poisoned 
arrow home. These arrows of theirs are terribly ef- 
fegtive weapons; they are quite beautifully made, 
smooth in the shaft, feathered carefully with vulture- 
wing feathers, a twist being given sometimes to the 
feathers (something I have never seen in any arrow- 
feathering before), the result being to give the arrow 
a spinning flight, like that of a rifle bullet. The arrow- 
heads are made from iron wire they have traded (in 
years gone by they were in touch with tribes that 
* smelted their own iron) and which, by tempering, they 
render into a good, mild steel, very suitable for their 
purpose. Some arrow-heads, generally one in a quiver- 
ful, are sharpened to a long, plain, keen edge, like a 
prolonged bay leaf. These they use as a sort of 
pocket-knife, cutting the meat from finer skins with 
them, cutting out thorns from their feet, ete. They 
also use them against small game, easily killed, when 
poison is not necessary. 

Others are even more carefully made, the points long 
and cruelly barbed. These last they use for hunting 
large game, when there is small chance of the shot 
being missed and the arrow lost in the long grass. 
The shaft is of fine split bamboo cane. Into thi« shaft 
fits exactly an ironwood head, some six inches long, and 
on this again the barbed point is fastened. The steel 
head of the arrow, and the ironwood top-piece, for 
two inches or more, is smeared with the much-dreaded 
poison. The kongoni, stung by the blow, rushes off, 
and the feathered shaft drops, leaving the ironwood 
head and barb of the weapon in the wound. If the 
poisen is fresh, and a shoulder or a neck shot has been 
made, the N’dorobo say positively that no beast will 
run a hundred yards. I am inclined, however, to think 
that they exaggerate somewhat the action of this 
poison. That it is very deadly there is no doubt. New- 
man, who lived among the Kenia N’dorobo, satisfied 
himself of that. In a man’s case its deadly action was 
almost instantaneous. Quite lately there happened 
hereabouts a small fight between ten Masai (young 
bloods) and some Kamasea, who used the same poison 
on their arrows. The Masai were cattle-stealing, and 
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had the temerity to attack a small village. The Kama- 
sea saw them coming, and, lying in the grass, let them 
come. Eight out of the ten raiders fell almost at 
ence. They had only time to cut up their shields and 
break their spears (no enemy, at least, should ever 
wield these) and die beside the broken weapons. 
yallant fellows, anyway! The broken war-gear was 
taken by the Kamasea to the nearest civil officer. The 
bows are very strong and well strung, and, poor as 
they are, they will seldom part with their really good 
bows and arrows; the old and inferior weapons are 
not hard to buy. Each poisoned arrow is very neatly 
wrapped with skin tape, and kept so covered till 
needed. 

These people most scrupulously continue to obey 
the customs their forefathers have handed down to 
them. A hunter must not make any poison while 
with his family. For two days he must not eat meat 
or touch blood, and he must leave his hut and live 
alone in the forest. If these rules are neglected, the 
poison will have no power to kill. All the neighbor 
tribes to these Cherangang use the poison: Kamasea 
to the east, Maraquette to the north, and Elgao to 
the south. But the wild men say the poison these 
tribes use is not so streng, and, even when they trade 
it from themselves, it is apt to be old and so to lose 
much of its power. 

No East-African native seems to have the slightest 
idea of a future life. not even those who profess Mo- 
hammedanism. Their Mohammedanism is the shallow- 
est of superficial things. It offers them an alliance 
with a “caste” which they have come to think of as a 
higher one than their own, and as such they accept it, 
and rather look down on the tribes that remain 
heathen. But of the doctrines of Mohammed they 
know nothing whatever. They have never seen a 
Koran, and they never say their prayers. Moham- 
medanism, as it has made its way among inland tribes, 


- like the Wakamba, has benefited the native but little. 


Of course the tribes round the N’zoia know no more 
of it than they do of Christianity. 

The evening of the day on which I shot my 
elephants, and on which the Karamojo had come in, 
there were tremendous rejoicings in camp. Some of 
my Wanyamwazi had been with me since May; now 
it was October, and they determined to honor the oecca- 
sion by getting up a dance, one of their regular dances, 
the dance of the elephant. I noticed after dinner, as I 
sat by the fire, that the camp seemed unusually still, 
and that the men were absent from their cooking fire. 
Suddenly round the back of-my tent came a long 
rank of men dancing with 
measured prancing step, a 
green twig in each man’s 
























































“ The Bwama came to hunt lions; he has got lions. 
The Bwatha came to hunt elephants; he has got 
elephants. 
Our fathers came here to kill each other and steal 
cows, 
But we come no more in war, but in peace, 
To help the Bwama to kill lions and elephants.’ 


It was a long time before they grew tired and the 
singing and dancing gradually died down. 

If a man among the Elgao murders another member 
of the tribe—that is, kills him in unfair fight—he is 
handed over by the old men to the relatives of the 
slain, who kill him, no fine or other punishment being 
accepted. 

All his property, with the exception of certain goats 
and cows, due as fees to the old men, who act as 
judges, goes to the relatives of the man murdered. 

If this murdered man has offered grand provocation 
to his slayer, such as stealing his cattle, or forcibly 
taking away his wife (and the first offence is counted 
a much graver one than the second), or if the killing is 
purely accidental, though the extreme penalty of death 
is not imposed, still the punishment is very severe. 

The old men decide how large a part of the slayer’s 
goods go to the victim's relatives, and, when these 
ruinous fines are paid, certain social marks of tribal 
disfavor remain. 

He cannot touch blood, All these tribes, as do also 
the Masai, count milk and blood (which is often 
taken from their bullocks at regular intervals without 
killing them) as the chief delicacies of their lives. If 
the tribe goes to war he cannot touch spear or shield, 
but must fight among the boys with bow and arrow 
only. He can purge himself from the tribal ban 
and these disqualifications only in one way, and a most 
extraordinary way it is. I at first fancied there must 
be some mistake, and that imperfect knowledge of the 
language had led to a misunderstanding, but after de- 
bating the question for several nights, and after much 
cross-questioning, I came to the conclusion that there 
could be no possible mistake made in reference to it. 

The warrior under the ban of this homicide must 
kill three women (of course of another tribe). When 
he gives proof of this he is received as formerly, spear 
and shield are returned to him, aud he may drink milk 
and blood. I tried hard, but in vain, to find from the 
Elgao some explanation of this method of removing the 
tribal ban: All they would say was that they, the 
Kamasea, and the Maraquette, only obeyed the customs 
handed down to them by their fathers. 





head, and another in each 
hand. With admirable 
precision the line wheeled 
on its Jead, and swept 
round and round me and 
the fire as the men chant- 
ed their weird minor 
song. A dance seems to 
electrify the East-Afri- 
can. You could see the 
eyes of the Karamojo and 
the N’dorobo flashing, 
their hands and_ bodies 
trembling, as the swaying 
line passed them. Pres- 
ently they were off in a 
dance of their own, and, 
not to be outdone, joined 
the Masai and N’dorobo, 
and the high flame, as it 
leaped from the heaped- 
on logs, shone on a wild 
circle of naked leaping 
figures. In a few mo- 
ments the whole mass 
seemed somehow to find 
and recognize its leader, 
a slim young Masai, who 
soon led and controlled 
the whole. Still direct- 
ing them, he extempo- 














rized a song, and every 
rude voice took up its 
chorus: 


Cherangang N’derobo’s hunting hut on Nzoia plateau 





The Transcontinental 


Trolley 
BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


BT will soon be possible to ride uninter- 
wg ruptedly by trolley-car from Maine to 
aj Missouri. A single gap in New York 
State of less than thirty miles to be 
Ree closed, and the thing may be done. Al- 
PAIS ready the great network of connecting 
interurban electric lines that spreads itself over the 
New England, the Middle, and Lake States, has crossed 
the Mississippi and is now progressing westward, while 
from the Pacific coast another network of electric rails 
and wire is moving eastward. It took the steam 
railway forty years to crawl across the continent; the 
electric railway has just reached its majority and 
bids fair to create a new record in transcontinental 
rail construction. 

Although there are through trolley lines from Ban- 
gor, Maine, and Boston to New York City, Philadelphia, 
and beyond, New England still uses the trolley as a 
toy for the pleasure of the multitudes who are taken 
away from the cities for a few hours at the seashore, 
or a day’s outing in the country. In the Middle West, 
however, frequent trolley express cars are run for 
hundreds of miles at a stretch, with still more nu- 
merous local cars in between. Everywhere from cen- 
tral New York State to eastern Missouri, a distance 
of over a thousand miles, there are lengthy trolley 
express runs; trolley Pullmans run out of St. Louis 
nightly, and doubtless the Boston-St. Louis trolley 
sleeper and parlor-car will soon be heralded and then 








forgotten as no more of a novelty than is the daily 
trolley buffet service between Cincinnati and Detroit. 

Cleveland is the mother of the interurban trolley. 
There are about 6,000 miles of interurban trolley 
tracks in Ohio, or more than in all New England. 
The Cleveland man who wishes to visit, let us say, 
Ray City, Michigan, three hundred miles away, or 
Indianapolis, Indiana, or even Buffalo, will soon, it 
is promised, be able to jump on the trolley that passes 
his door, transfer quickly to a waiting combination 
trolley buffet and sleeper, go to bed, and in the morn- 
ing wake up at his destination. The fares on the 
interurban trolley were first fixed at a cent a mile, or 
about half the rate charged by the steam railways, 
but of late there has been an upward tendency. West 
of New York State the passengers’ baggage is carried 
on the trolley express, and local freight-cars stop any- 
where along the line, when the farmer waves his hand, 
to pick up a load or a part of one. Often, in the Cen- 
tral West, the trolley route, even for a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles, is as speedy as is the 
steam-car, and where connections must be made, the 
drummer and experienced traveller invariably patronize 
the interurban trolley in preference to waiting for 
hours at a cross-roads depot for a train going in their 
direction. A trolley-car can be despatched every four 
minutes for the same amount that it would cost a 
railway to run one train an hour. More miles of 
trolley track are laid annually in many States than 
there are rails put down for the locomotive to run 
upon. The Central West has revolutionized trolley 
travel in a manner little realized in the East. 

Often it happens that the passenger business of a 
steam railway is conducted at an actual loss. The 
trolley depends on its passenger business, of course, for 
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almost its entire revenue. Millions are spent in ac- 
quiring and fitting up pleasure parks along the line of 
or at distant terminals of the trolley system. Free 
attractions are offered the public, and every induce- 
ment made to make people acquire the “ trolley” 
habit. Parlor-cars are put on many short runs, and 
observation-cars where the scenery warrants it. 
Lands are secured and building lots sold at a low rate, 
or given away on condition that they are built upon, 
as each house on the line of an interurban trolley is 
worth $30 a year to the transportation company. 
There is a regular organized campaign on the part 
of the electric railways to tempt the urbanite to move 
to the country. For distances from crowded centres, 
up to thirty miles, the railway cannot compete with 
the trolley in either lowness of fare or frequency of 
service. Often the mileage rate by electric car is but 
half a cent a mile as against four times as much by 
steam trains that run only at long intervals. The 
noiseless, smokeless, gliding trolley sleeper is now 
demonstrating that the long-distance electrie inter- 
urban lines can successfully compete with steam, even 
at a rate of a cent a mile to the passenger. 

In most of the States the representatives of the 
many interurban trolley properties have formed bus- 
iness organizations that hold monthly meetings and 
an annual convention, at which plans-are discussed 
for the general promotion of electrie railways, and 
agreements entered into to give mutual aid. There is 
a fraternal feeling among “troiley’”’ men that does 
not exist among the representatives of the steam rail- 
ways, for the “ trolley”’ men are fighting together for 
continuous connections with every part of the country. 

Unless all signs fail, another decade will see Amer- 
ica gridironed with trolley lines from ocean to ocean, 
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BLOODLESS SPORT 


ay E are glad to note that the senti- 
})) ment in favor of bloodless hunting 
2) is increasing in all parts of the 
country. it is the unnecessary 
shedding of innocent gore that has 
Ky kept many a parent from letting 
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D ENVZEE people would only give over kill- 
ing, the whole situation would 
be changed, and we could bring up our boys to be 
good shots without making them join the Navy or 
enter West Point. We hope to see the day when the 
hunting items from various parts of the country will 
read somewhat like the following budget of news: 
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PERILS OF THE FUTURE 





VOICE FROM DESCENDING AEROPLANE: “ Fore!” 


Abner Peabody, of Bath, Maine, while hunting in 
the woods near Moosehead Lake last Thursday, shot 
seventeen toadstools and a wild carrot. He reports 
that the daisy season bids fair to be an abundant one. 

The season on dandelions opens in the Adirondacks 
next Thursday, and already some crack shots from 
New York, Albany, and Syracuse are on hand eager 
for the chase. 

A cable despatch from Zamboanga states that Lord 
Melonhurst, who is shooting over the Congo preserves 
of the Earl of Mothball, bagged thirty-five brace of 
juniper bushes and not less than three hundred pine 
cones in one morning’s shoot last week. The Congo 
authorities are seriously considering a closed season 
on all vegetation for the next seven years. 

Zenas Pillsbury, of Pallamabosky, Michigan, re- 
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DELIGHTS OF A WEEK-END 
THE SUNDAY-MORNING GARDENER WHO INSISTS ON SHOWING YOU OVER THE PLACE 
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ports that huckleberry-shooting in the upper waters 
of the Askidniak River is better than it ever was be- 
fore. He brought down eighteen quarts last Saturday 
night with one load of buckshot fired at random into 
the brush. 

Shooting oranges with buckshot has been forbidden 
by statute in Lower California, owing to the large 
amount of orange juice squirted on passers-by at 
the moment of impact. Expert orange-shooters al- 
ways bring down the fruit unpunctured by aiming 
slowly and not firing until the twig is covered. 

A sad accident is reported from Asheville, North 
Carolina, where Co]. Richardson Bosbyshell, while 
jacking for watermelons last Thursday night, shot 
three negroes in the fleshy part of the back, mis- 
taking them for one of his melons, which are running 
large this season. 

The potato shoot at the Sasskatchawan Hunt Club 
last Saturday was a very successful affair. The sil- 
ver vanity bag presented by the governors for first 
prize was won by Horace Lillyblossom, who missed 
only four potatoes in six bushels sprung from the 
traps. The second prize, a platinum egg-cup and fork, 
was won by Templeton Simpkins, with a record of 
six misses in twenty-three pecks. The booby prize 
was awarded to the ever-popular Billy Peters, who 
didn’t miss any, but took his fried. 

The Marylebone Rifle Club starts for Indiana on 
Monday next for its annual squash-hunt. Last year 
they brought home three car-loads, but it is hardly 
expected that they will do so well this year, the 
country having already been pretty well beaten up 
and denuded of game by the squash trust. 


ALL THE SAME 


TuTterson. “ Did Bronson leave a will?” 

SMITHERS. “ Yes—that is, he left a widow, and she’d 
represented all the will Bronson had for twenty-five 
years.” 


MATHEMATICS 


I HAVE to do such silly sums 
Like this: “If you had two 
Nice pears and gave your sister one, 
How many’d be left you?” 
Now, teacher knows as well as me 
I’d have the same pears still, 
*Cause I haven’t any sister— 
(And I hope I never will!). 


But every time I answer, “ Two!” 
She says: “No! no! Just one!” 
So that’s the way my trouble with 
Arithmetic begun! 
I will not make believe I have 
A sister just for school, 
But teacher says until I do 
T’m on the dunce’s stool! 
MAztIEe V. CARUTHERS. 
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ALONG THE UN-APPIAN WAY 


T a pageant recent- 
A ly given in Shrop- 
shire commemo- 
rating Britain at the 
time of the Roman occu- 
pation, a young woman 
spoke to a tall, burly, 
and shivering man whose 
Roman toga hardly pro- 
tected him from a raw, 
penetrating east wind. 
“Are you Appius 
Claudius?” she asked, 
eagerly. 
“Me, miss?” he replied, dismally. “Me ’appy as 
Claudius? Oh no, miss. I’m un’appy as “ell!” 








FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 

A GREEN Christmas maketh a slim coal-yard. 

A frog in the pond is worth two in your throat. 

A breach-of-promise suit is a poor substitute for 
wedding coat. 

There is nothing that will burn a hole in your 
pocket so quickly as a cool million. 

The man who said, “ Talk is cheap,” never had to 
pay his wife’s telephone charges. 

If, as some poet has said, all life is music, the 
tramp must have been set to rag-time. 

What a comfort it would be if the wolf at the door 
could be trained to chew up a few duns as they ar- 
rive! 

There was a time when a hundred thousand dol- 
lars seemed like a good deal of money, and, come 
to think of it, it seems so yet. 

It is not so much the love of money, but the in- 
ordinate desire of its possessors to get rid of it, that 
is at the root of many latter-day evils. 
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MISS HIGHSCREAM. “ THEY ASKED ME TO SING 
IN CHURCH LAST SUNDAY FOR THE FIRST TIME.” 

HE. “ WHAT DID you SING?” 

SHE. “I sana, ‘THE LorD BE MERCIFUL TO Us.’ ” 


ALMANAC FOR MAY 


Tur Weather Bureau reports milder weather than 
in February 9nd March, with light showers followed 
by a rising and falling barometer during the third 
week of May, and clearing weather and _ slightly 
warmer temperature, especially in Lower California, 
Venezuela, and Florida. 

An excellent thing to keep the crows from eating 
up your corn crop is to substitute oats for corn, and 
to sow each oat in a hermetically sealed tin can 
covered with olive oil, so that the crow cannot get 
a purchase on it with his bill. 

Patent-leather pumps are of no value in relieving a 
ten-acre lot of a flood of surface water, and any at- 
tempt to shoo chickens away from the strawberry- 
patch by means of a horseshoe propelled in their diree- 
tion is apt to prove disastrous, especially if it lands 
in.a nest of eggs. 

If your apple blossoms do not materialize by the 
end of May it is a sign that they are backward, and 
a comparatively inexpensive method of improving the 
appearance of the trees is to drape them with arti- 
ficial flowers which may be bought in festoons for ten 
dollars a rod. 

Watch your hired man at this season of the year 
with unusual care lest those tired feelings indigenous 
to his kind at this time strike in and become chronic, 
materially impairing his muscular action. Do not 
feed him too much pie—not more than fifteen or 
twenty slices per day—since a superabundance of 
pastry breeds indolence. A sure method of getting 
him up in the morning is a stick of dynamite ex- 
ploded under his bed at 5 A.M., only you must exercise 
great care that it does not get him up so high that 
he never comes down. 

Cutaway coats and swallow-tails will not be worn 
by scarecrows this season, the Prince Albert, or frock- 
coat, serving the purpose with vastly greater efficiency 
owing to the greater sweep of its tails in a spring 
breeze. Similarly, straw hats are preferable to silk 
hats for these defenders of the crops, since the straw 
shows which way the wind blows, which the silk hat 
is not likely to do, unless there is a hurricane, when 
you can decide the question without the aid of a hat 
of any kind. 

A persistent application of liquid gilt and shin- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
FURNITURE-MOVING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


plasters is an excellent means of reducing the swelling 
of a mortgage. 

A first-class protection for fruit-trees is a goat tied 
by a length of clothes-line to each tree, especially if 
the animal has been trained to butt everything that 
even remotely resembles a tramp or a small boy. 

In the early tramp season a fairly active bulldog 
ought to be able to acquire possession of enough pieces 
of fabric of one kind and another to make an attractive 
crazy-quilt for next winter’s use. 


A BUSINESS CARD 





ABDUL HAMID, CASTRO, AND COMPANY 
Dealers In Old Furniture. 


South-American ex-Presidential Chairs 
And Damaged Ottomans-A Specialty. 
FOR HIRE, 

One Harem In First-Class 
Condition 
Suitable For Comic’ Operas. 
Used To The Road. 


Experts In Revolutions. 


SALONICA «& ParRIs, 











ANOTHER CRIMINAL 


Snerirr. “ Hi, thar, what you doin’ with them 
thar worms?” 

FISHERMAN. “ I’m putting a new worm on my hook. 
That confounded perch got away with the last one.” 





Suerirr. “I guess you'll have ter come along with 
me. Don’t ye know that rebates is agin’ the laws 0’ 
these here United States?” 


‘MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB” 


“ Mary had a little lamb!” The poet read the verse, 
And then he made a few remarks, and each remark 
was terse. 
“T guess she did!” he muttered, and his face grew 
wan and white. 
“T ought to know, for it was [ who took her out that 
night. 
“ Yes, Mary had a little lamb, 
She also had some chowdered clam, 
Likewise mock-turtle consommé 
And eaviar from Russia way; 
And then some roe and then some shad 
Were other things that Mary had— 
She used to be my heart's delight, 
But, heavens! what an appetite! 
Before she finished I was stuck 
Two dollars for a ruddy duck; 
And—possibly you think I joke— 
She also ordered artichoke ; 
And then, before the lamb came in, 
Some a la Newburg terrapin; 
For salad, alligator pear, 
And then imported Camenbert ; 
Spring peaches and some strawberries— 
I think that I forgot the pease, 
The lima beans and spinach green, 
And stuffed red peppers in between; 
The juice of grapefruit in a glass, 
Three éclairs and a demi-tasse, 
And salted almonds by the peck— 
That’s what she had—l got the check! 
“I’m living now on bread and jam 


Since Mary had that little lamb.” 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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THE ARCH-ZOLOGIST. * My DEAR MADAM, YOU HAVE NO IDEA OF THE LABOR AND ANXIETY ATTENDANT 
UPON THE PROPER HANDLING OF THESE ARCHAIC REMAINS—ER—AHEM—OF WHICH | HAVE BEEN TELLING 
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man’s dory, old and worn, swung on 
the smooth surges that ran under the 
dilapidated structure. The sun was 
setting. Seaward a wall of mistiness 
>) caught the waning light, and to the 
experienced eye of the single in- 
dividual lounging on the stringpiece 
it spoke loudly of coming fog. 

The man was young, roughly dressed in oilskins, old 
rubber boots, and a “‘sou’easter,” and bore the unmis- 
takable stamp of a fisherman. Almost a giant in 
figure, his clean-shaven face was singularly gentle in its 
expression, though about it was something of an air of 
sorrow or depression as his vacant gaze was fixed on the 
cold distance, Presently, behind him the loose planks 
rattled under a heavy tread. 

“Say there, you! What ’Il you take me over to 
Sisquinet for?” 

The sitting man gave a sl6éw and sidelong glance at 
the well-dressed stranger, spat pensively into the water, 
and returned his attention to the distance before he 
gave voice to the spiritless reply, 

‘“’Bout a dollar, I guess—when I go.” 

“All right,”’ said the other, vigorously and in a tone 
of relief. ‘‘And when will that be?” 
“Maybe five minnits; maybe an hour. 
bucket o’ clams.” 

“But, man, it will be black dark in an hour!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only I ought to be in Sisquinet right 
now. I got on the branch road by mistake, and there 
won’t be another train out to-night.” 

The- stranger kicked aside a pair of old oars and, 
seating himself on the stringpiece, took a cigar-case from 
his pocket. It was well filled, but without tendering 
it to the fisherman, he selected a cigar and proceeded 
to light up. “Say,” he continued, rolling the Havana 
in his thick lips, and dressing his slightly grayed mus- 
tache with a pudgy hand on which glistened a diamond— 
“say, do you happen to know a chap named Maxwell 
over to Sisquinet? His father’s just dead.” 

“Sure,” was the terse reply. 

“Know him well?” 

“Sence I was a sucker. Decent kind o’ feller, too.” 
The voice drawled as if words were an effort. 

“Yes? Well, he’s the man I want to see. You can 
show me where he lives?” 

The other turned and looked squarely at his ques- 
tioner. ‘Lives close to me, Mr.—Mr—” 

“Mr. Selover.” 

“Yaas. Mr. Selover. 
to Sisquinet.” 

“Do, hey? Well, is Maxwell a hard man to deal with? 
Spunky, you know, or is he easy-going, like his father 
was? I knew his father, but I don’t know him, you 
see,”’ 

“Lord!” exclaimed the fisherman, with his first show 
of either animation or interest. “Hard? I should say 
not! Easy as an old gum boot! Between me an’ you 
he’s plumb simple at times. I’m an’ old friend o’ his. 
If you'll excuse me, what be ye goin’ over to see him 
about? He don’t have many o’ your figger callin’ at 
his shack.” 

The stranger hesitated a moment. 
mind telling you as his friend,” he finally said. “It is a 
disagreeable piece of business for both of us. I—I am 
Mr. Jacob Lamson’s lawyer. Perhaps you’ve heard of 
him. He used to live in Sisquinet, years ago, and—” 

“Lamson!” interrupted the other. ‘Him what holds 
one share more’n half in Maxwell’s schooner?” The 
fisherman seemed fully alive now. 

“Precisely. Mr. Lamson still owns the controlling 
interest in several vessels in Sisquinet.” 

“That’s right. Have I heard of him? I should smile! 
An’ so you're his lawyer, hey? Well, I want to say right 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


here that your client’s a skunk—a low-down dogfish. 
Why don’t he put up his share o’ money to make repairs? 
The boys can’t do it all an’ give him half profits, too; an’ 
so there’s a bunch o’ vessels drawed up on the beach jest 
goin’ to rot—no good to nobody. He won’t repair nor 
sell—an’ he don’t care, ’cause he’s rich. Max’s schooner 
is the only one that’s fit at all! Yes, sir; your man’s 
cussed mean, if ye don’t mind my sayin’ it.” 

“That may be your opinion, my friend, and one for 
which my client cares nothing,” replied the stranger, 
with a touch of asperity. ‘But this is purely a matter 
of business. Mr. Lamson is going to sell Maxwell’s 
schooner.” 

The face of the fisherman lighted. ‘No!’ he exclaim- 
ed. “To Max?” : 

“Hardly,” was the calm return. “To parties in 
Boston, I believe. The point is this. The .ontract 
came to your friend from his father, who has recently 
died, and my client holds the controlling interest. Now, 
the money Mr. Lamson has already paid for repairs and 
improvements just about eats up young Maxwell’s 
equity in the vessel. I regret to say he will get nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing. I have tried to get Mr. Lamson to sell his 
interest to young Maxwell, but he is obdurate—and 
perhaps vengeful. He had no love for old Maxwell. 
Do you follow me?” 

“T’m in yer wash,” returned the other, his face sud- 
denly clouding. ‘And what in the devil do you want 
to see Max now for?” 

“To give him legal notice and settle any small dif- 
ferences that may arise. That’s why I asked if he was 
mild or hot-headed.”’ 

““Yaas—yaas, I see,” said the other, nodding slowly 
as he got to his feet. ‘But this ’Il be an awful crack for 
his wife! He ought to git red-headed over it, but he’s 
jest fool enough not to. Well, there’s nothin’ I can say, 
I suppose. I’m goin’ up to the store for a minnit. That 
seegar o’ yours makes me hanker for a smoke. No 
thankee—I wouldn’t think o’ robbin’ ye.” And with 
that the speaker turned and walked slowly up the pier, 
his bronzed face indicative of extreme disgust. 

The little building toward which he directed his “— 
seemed to hang on the end of the steep street, and an old 
sign across its front gave notice that one Thomas Pem- 
berton dealt in general merchandise. The fisherman 
entered the gloomy and odoriferous interior, lounged up 
to the knife-scored counter, and greeted the proprietor. 

“Hello, Tom!” 

“Hello, Roger! What can I do for you?” 

“Just want to buy a seegar an’ borrow a lantern. 
Goin’ to take a landshark across the bay, an’ I reckon 
he’s afraid o’ the dark.” 

“Don’t say! Who is he?” 

“Feller named Selover; says he’s lawyer to miser 
Lamson. Says he’s come up to sell the Luella. What 
do ye think o’ that? Nice news, hey?” 

“You don’t tell me! Feller with a gray mustache an’ 
a flash ring?” 

‘Vans,’ 

The proprietor opened wide his eyes. ‘Him a lawyer 
to Lamson!” he exclaimed, a mixture of astonishment 
and derision in his voice as he looked questioningly at 
his customer; then he glanced at the two men sitting by 
the empty stove and jerked his head toward the rear of 
the store. At the unspoken hint the man called Roger 
followed with something like wonder on his calm coun- 
tenance. When, some ten minutes later, the two re- 
turned to the front the fisherman’s face was flushed and 
he was whistling softly. Abstractedly swinging the 
borrowed lantern, he walked slowly from the store like 
one in deep thought. The proprietor followed him to 
the door and glanced over the bay. 

“Say, Roger, looks mighty like fog a-comin’, don’t 

it?” 
The other looked up and answered, absently, “Sure.” 
“Tf I was you,” continued Mr. Pemberton, “TI’d tow 
him astern for a spell, or, better yet, I’d set the sucker 
on Hogsback rocks an’ let the tide fix him fer fair. 
Sech people hain’t no right to live in this world. Well, 
my duty to Kitty. Good night.” 

As the fisherman walked slowly back toward the little 

ier his erstwhile mild expression gave place to hard 
ines around the mouth, and his clean jaw worked nerv- 
ously. Presently he halted, lost in deep thought, but 
finally brought his great hand down on his oilskinned 
thigh with a resounding slap and went his way with 
accelerated steps. He found the stranger smoking in 
the gathering dusk, and the bucket of clams had arrived. 
Across the bay, on a distant headland, the mellow glow 
of the Sisquinet Light shone out like a star. 

Within the next ten minutes the dory was running 
quietly over the long waves, its little sail hardly bulgin 
under the weakening wind. To the lawyer it appeare 
as if they were floating out into space, for almost im- 
mediately after the start the threatening mist had crept 
in from the sea, which, with the failing light, cut off even 
the loom of the land ahead. For a time neither of the 
boat’s occupants spoke, but at length Roger gave voice 
to his thoughts. 

“Say, won’t Lamson give Max no show at all?” he 
asked; appealingly, as he leaned toward his passenger. 

“T believe we have gone thoroughly over the ground,” 
was the terse reply. : 

“Well then,” was the earnest return, ‘Lamson is just 
goin’ to ruin Max. It’ll take the bread out o’ his mouth 
to sell the schooner now, an’ him only lately married to 
the nicest little gal in Sisquinet. Say, that interest 
in the Luella is all he’s got in the world. He never 
dreamed 0’ such a thing happenin’. He never had no 
trouble with Lamson, if his dad did. An’ he’s put a 
heap o’ work on that craft. This here traverse will 
knock him over flatter ’n a white squall, an’ nigh kill his 
wife, I think a pile 0’ Max. Won’t Lamson sell to 


ae 


him? Max hain’t got the money, but you can bet he’ll 
raise it. Say, won’t ye help him out?” 

The fine face was pathetic, and the low voice’ held an 
unmistakable note of pleading, but the listener was un- 
responsive. He waved an impatient gesture with his 
fat hand. “No, I told you. Mr. Lamson is a good 
hater; he don’t forget what the people of Sisquinet, and 
especially Maxwell and his father, have said about him. 
And what’s the use of talking? I can’t do anything.” 

The fisherman settled back. ‘‘Yaas, I see. Ye 
needn’t say no more. I reckon ye feel some bad vourself, 
an’ I’m glad I haven’t got your job. After all, there’s 
more’n one way to catch fish!” 

With this enigmatical remark the boatman relapsed 
into silence. He puffed vigorously on the pipe he had 
filled and lighted, but the lines of his face, which had 
relaxed as he begged for his friend, grew hard again. 

Time passed, and as darkness fell apace the wind fell 
with it, until at length there was hardly force enough to 
keep the dory under way. All signs of land, both 
before and behind, had long since vanished; even the 
friendly light from Sisquinet Point was lost in the 
thickening fog. Vision became contracted, and to the 
city man the condition made the rate of the hoat’s prog- 
ress and its direction at once a matter of mere guess- 
work. The swells had grown heavier, indicating open 
water, and once in a while a wave gathered head and 
broke with a hissing sob that was startling to the 
passenger. 

And by this he was more than anxious that the trip 
should end. The motion of the boat had become 
mighty unpleasant to him and from his reckoning they 
should have arrived at Sisquinet long since; they had 
been out for upward of two hours, but as yet there were 
no signs of their destination. Mr. Selover had become 
uneasy and perplexed. 

And it finally dawned upon him that his morose pilot 
was in a quandary; for, as the fog thickened, the fisher- 
man’s face, now barely discernible, bore a troubled 
look which he made no effort to conceal. Roger finally 
knocked the ashes from his long-extinguished pipe, 
shifted himself in his seat, tried to pierce the gloom on 
all sides, listened intently, and otherwise showed anxious 
watchfulness. At length he broke the protracted 
silence. 

“T declar’ for it! 
Damn a fog, anvhow 

“Don’t you know where we are?” asked the other, 
mightily disturbed by the tone of his guide. 

“Listen!” came the irrelevant exclamation. ‘Do 
ye hear that?” 

“Hear what?” 

“Breakers, by the Lord! Sure as thunder the tide 
is settin’ us on the Hogsback!’”’ 

As the man ceased speaking, through the silence there 
came the muffled boom of a distant surf. The stranger 
caught the sound and perspiration started from his fore- 
head. ‘The Hogsback!” he feebly exclaimed, turning 
as weak as the water about him, while the fog-beads 
hanging thickly on his heavy brows and mustache did not 
soften his expression of sudden fear. 

“What do ve know about Hogsback rocks?” de- 
manded the fisherman. 

“Nothing but what Mr. Lamson has told me. I don’t 

eM 


see how you got out so far.” 

“Me?” came the unexpectedly forcible return. 
didn’t make the tide run an’ the wind stop blowin’, nor 
I didn’t make no fog. What’s more, I never asked ye to 
come aboard. Can’t a man get lost?” 

“T—I beg your pardon. What can we do?” 

“By thunder! I don’t know what to do; ain’t any- 
thing to do, as I see. If I had oars I’d try to row, but 
like a dum fool I forgot ’em. Ye noticed ’em lyin’ on 
the pier, didn’t ye?” 

The lawyer nodded despairingly; the other fell into 
what appeared to be a perplexed silence. Presently the 
latter spoke again: “‘We’re sartain gettin’ nearer them 
rocks! I can hear them breakers plainer—can’t ye? 
The tide is settin’ us on strong, but we may fetch past 
?em. By the Lord, I hope so!” 

“Are we in great danger?’ asked the lawyer, his 
heavy voice weakened by apprehension. 

“Well, ye ought to know what it means to go on the 
rocks in a surf,”’ was the uncomforting rejoinder. ‘I’m 
fair to say that I don’t like this traverse a damn bit 
better than ye do. Can ye swim?” 

The perturbed passenger fairly groaned. ‘Not a 
stroke.” 

“That’s bad! Sorry I ever got ye into this muss; 
but it wa’n’t my fault. How couldIha’ known? Be ye 
a married man?” 

“Yes—and two children.” 

“Well, we’ve got to trust in the Lord an’ do the best 
we can. If we hit sand we’ll have a show, but if it’s to 
be rock—well—I don’t know that swimmin’ would help 
any. Listen to that! Sure as thunder we’re goin’ 
on!’ 

And to the lawyer’s strained senses it was only too 
evident that the man was right. The fog was now thick 
and the desperation of the situation intensified by the 
impossibility of seeing more than ten feet away. Mr. 
Selover, being a coward, was on the verge of panic. 
Within the space of five minutes his ruddy face had lost 
its color and his features grown haggard. The “shut- 
in” feeling caused by the blanket of moisture, demoraliz- 
ing to any nerves, made his a wreck, and it was all he 
could do to keep from exposing his abject terror as he 
sat on the thwart, loose-mouthed and clutching the gun- 
wale of the boat. 

By this the dory had hardly way enough to keep 
across the trough of the enlarging swells, but to the 
landsman, listening to the growing thunder of the 
breakers, it seemed as if the frail craft was flying to its 
destruction, Presently a wave broke in phosphorescent 


I wish I hed brought a compass! 
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foam close to the boat, and the gaunt outlines of a great, 
swaying spar-buoy slid by. It was a startling sight. 
As the fisherman caught a glimpse of the mighty stick 
he gave a shout and sprang to his feet. “Stand by!”’ he 
yelled, dropping his hold on the tiller and catching up 
the eri. lantern. ‘By Heaven! it’s comin’! Ye 
set still. Ill do the best I can for ye.” 

It was a strenuous moment to both parties. For the 
boat, relieved of all direction from the tiller, at once fell 
into the hollow of the rollers, and a toppling sea caught 
her and bore her sidewise toward the shore. Soon each 
wave became a white-capped menace and for a time the 
dory wallowed drunkenly; finally it seemed lifted by an 
unseen force and hurled forward. ‘Starn all!” shouted 
the sailor, as the boat came down and struck hard 
bottom with a shock. The next second it slid upward 
a few feet and then fairly rolled over. 

But before the last happened the burly fisherman had 
leaped from the dory, and, grasping his terrified and half- 
paralyzed passenger by the collar, 
dragged him unceremoniously through 
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heart in black an’ white right now. If I don’t show 
=e to Max he won’t come—an’ ye couldn’t blame 
im. 

“T’d do it gladly; and I’d give you a check this mo- 
ment,” was the eager return; “but you know it can’t be 
done here. Don’t be absurd at such a time. I'll take 
my oath—” 

“‘Damn ver oath!” was the vociferous return. “You 
write it. got a pencil—a pencil is good in Jaw—an’ 
I can fish out some paper, too, an’ there’s the glim.” 

The fisherman drew a box of water-proof matches from 
his pocket and lighted the uninjured lantern, after which 
he produced the stump of a pencil and an old letter. 
Tearing off the blank page, he handed it to the 
lawyer. 

“Ye got to be sudden,” he continued, harshly. ‘Jest 
make a plain bill 0’ sale o’ the schooner Luella to Mr. 
Thomas R. Maxwell, puttin’ in the proper consid’ration, 
an’ don’t ye forgit to sign yer own name to it, Mr. Jacob 





‘ 

Mr. Lamson was chilled, body and soul; but he had 
other things to think of; his precious life was not yet out 
of danger. ‘‘How long before Maxwell can get to me?” 
he asked, humbly. 

“?’Twon’t be two hours; not long enough to drown ye, 
Ireckon. You follow an’ don’t tumble.” 

They went over the rocks, the lantern-bearer going 
easily and rapidly, the other scrambling along in his 
desire to keep within sight of the illuminated haze made 
by the light. It was a terrible journey to the city man. 
Hogsback Reef he knew to be a quarter of a mile in length, 
with about the same distance of open water between it 
and the mainland, but he seemed to have gone twice 
that space before he protested. ‘‘How much farther?” 
he finally gasped. 

“Only a piece more, I guess,”’ came back the cheerful 
answer. Presently they struck a strip of hard sand, and 
almost immediately the fog above them turned golden. 
The guide whirled his lantern aloft and wheeled around 

on his panting follower. 
“Well, by my great-grandmother’s 





the receding breaker, and landed 
him above the rush of the waves, 
himself wet only to the hips. 

“Fortnit we struck a pocket 0’ 
sand!” he said, looking at the be- 
draggled man who was coughing up 
the brine he had ‘taken in. “ There’s 
rock to both sides of us, but the 
minnit I seed the spar I sensed 
where we was. Nice kettle o’ fish, 
ain’t it?” 

“Thank God we are out of it!” 
gasped Selover, regaining his powers 
of speech. “This will be an eternal 
lesson to me! I was a fool to trust 
myself to a boat!” 

““T don’t quite see what ye got to 
thank God about,” said the other. 
‘“We happen to be safe for a minnit 
or so, but ye evidently don’t know 
that the Hogsback is three foot under 
water at high tide. No livin’ soul 
could keep a hold on the rocks ia 
the run o’ the sea. An’ the dory’s 
a wreck.” 

The lawyer’s jaw dropped as he 
sat staring at the speaker. For a 
moment he was overcome—too over- 
come to move. And if he hoped for 
something to mitigate the force of 
the blow of this piece of information 
he was disappointed; there was no 
comfort forthcoming; instead, the 
fisherman sat down and, pulling off 
his boots, emptied the water from 
them, and then divested himself of 
his heavy oilskin. The two men re- 
mained silent for a space while the 
froth of the breakers shot up closer 
and closer. At length Selover, shiver- 
ing from cold and fright, got to his 
feet and his agony of mind was plain 
in the tone of his voice. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
faltered. 

“What am I goin’ to do?” was 
the calm return, “What do ye 
spose?” 

“Good God, man! You are not 
going to leave me here on the reef to 
die alone!” was the sudden and fren- 
zied exclamation. 

“Does seem hard,’ was the un- 
feeling reply, “ but I don’t see how it 
would better ye by me dyin’ with ye. 
*Sides, I got a wife, same as ye, if I 
hain’t got children.” 

“ And you can swim ashore?” 

“Easy. The sea ’Il be ca’m on the 
land side.” 

* Almighty God! How long before 
the tide covers the reef?” demanded 
the lawyer, the fear of death in his 
voice. 

“Near as I can guess it ‘Il be 
slack water on the flood in about two 
hours.” 

“Two hours? You éould bring 








aunt’s black cat!’ he exclaimed. 
“Tf that ain't Sisquinet Light, 
an’ this ain’t Sisquinet beach! I 
must ha’ mistook Spindle P’int 
for the Hogsback!” He halted, 
facing the breathless man, his benevo- 
lent countenance bearing a_ broad 
grin. 

Between tremendous relief and 


acute astonishment Mr. Lamson was 
momentarily brought to a mental and 
physical standstill; but as he caught 
a full view of his guide’s smiling 
face a light rivalling that from the 
towering beacon above him broke on 
his brain. For a moment he gazed 
at his companion, his face gathering 


anger. 
“You infernal scoundrel!” he 
broke out. “ You knew it all the 


time!” 
The fisherman threw back his head 


and laughed outright. “Course | 
did. Was ye thick enough to think 
I’d sailed these waters for twenty 
vear to get lost in Sisquinet Bay 


*cause it fogged? I never said we 
was on the Hogsback. Ye jumped at 
1 ag 
“You lie! You said the rocks 
were covered at high water.” 

“On Hogsback. So they be.” 

“And that you’d have to swim 
ashore.” 

“ Not once I didn’t. 
swim ashore. 


I said I could 


Come now.” 


“You intended to deceive me all 
along. You—” 

“ An’ who was ye tryin’ to de- 
ceive? Ye was afraid to come 
into town under yer right name. 
It’s been dog eat dog, hain’t it? 


What be ye kickin’ about? 
safe?” 
“ You 


Ain’t ye 


You obtained that 
pretence that it 
whom I would 
He can’t make it 


rascal! 
paper under the 
was Maxwell on 
have to depend. 
hold.” , 

“Can't, hey! See here; I happen 
to be him—Thomas Roger Maxwell, 
an’ at yer service, Mr. Selover. 
Guess it was Max what brought ye 
here—jest like [I said he would.” The 
man’s face was shining with quiet 
good-humor. * Don’t bile over, now,” 
he continued, in a conciliatory voice 
“I’m goin’ to let ye off that check 
for a hundred. Ye never was in no 
danger. Did ye think an old dory 
man would be such an ass as to leave 
his oars ashore an’ put off in a fog 
unless he had his bearin’s to almost 
a hair? I was layin’ for that spar- 
buoy, an’ when I saw it I knowed 
jest where we was.” 

“You damnable—” 

“ Now—now, I wouldn’t, if I was 
you. Look here; ye don’t think I’d 








help in that time!” 

“TI might try—supposin’ all went 
right,” said the big man. Then he 
cleared his throat, and his voice grew 
harsh. ‘See here, my friend, I’d 
have to ask Max to get ye ashore, he 
bein’ my nearest neighbor. Do ye think he’d thank 
me for bringin’ ye down on him?” 

“But this is a case of life or death.” 

“Yaas; it is to him, too.” 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense now! 
thing to save me.” 

An’ what ’ll ye give Max?” 

“Anything he demands. 
can’t haggle here!’ 

The fisherman’s face changed. “Will ye give Max 
the schooner? I’m mighty sorry to be makin’ tarms 
with a dyin’ man, but it’s Max ye will have to depend 
on, an’ I’m workin’ for him.” 

“Tl do that, or anything. I'll see that he gets the 
schooner; I’ll give you a hundred dollars if you send 
him—or any one. I can’t be left here to die like a rat! 
Good God, man, how have you the heart to think of 
such a thing? Can’t you—” 

“Say, you’d better shut up about havin’ heart,” in- 
terrupted Roger, snapping his strong jaw. “Ye didn’t 
care a cuss when I showed ye what a hole ye would put 
Max in; an’ now ye cries for him to save ye. Say, I 
wouldn’t take yer word for anything—if you'll excuse 
me for sayin’ so.” 

“Why not? I will—” 

“Why not!” came the losive interruption. “ Be- 
cause you’re a coward oat ae that’s why not. Soon 
as ye got ashore ye’d go back on it all. Now I’ll help 
ye on jest one condition; an’ that is ye put yer change o’ 


I’ll give you any- 


Almighty Heaven! We 





Dragged him unceremoniously through the receding breaker and landed him 


Lamson, or I’ll let ye lie here an’ rot before I'll lift a 
finger for ye.” 

The lawyer blinked. “Huh?” he ejaculated. 

“Oh, I’m on to ye, sir; ye an’ yer playin’ off lawyer. 
Ye be a foxy villain. It was Tom Pemberton what put 
me wise, but if ye hadn’t been so cantankerous mean 
about yer seegars I’d never gone up to the store for one 
an’ knowed about ye. An’ by gosh! I clean forgot the 
smoker, after all. Git amove on. It might be pleasant 
news to Max to hear ye are out on Hogsback in a risin’ 
tide. Hurry up; time’s goin’.” 

There was no geniality in the voice of the big man. 
If he was not honestly ugly he was honestly indignant, 
and Mr. Lamson, alias Selover, feeling himself completely 
trapped, bent his head under the lash of the other’s 
words and wrote in silence. He made out a rough but 
legal document, the fisherman holding the lantern over 
him and eying the cringing figure with an expression of 
extreme disgust while the fog billowed thick about them. 
Just as the writer finished signing his name a roll of spume 
washed to his feet. 

“Be quick! For God’s sake be quick!” he said, thrust- 
—— paper into the hand of his hoped-for savior. 

ut the other seemed to be in no haste then, ‘That 
"ll make Max’s little gal the happiest woman in the hull 
o’ Sisquinet, ” he said, folding it carefully and putting 
it in his pocket. ‘That is settled! Come along; we’d 
better get to the shore side. I’m some chilled. Ain’t 
ye?” The voice was now as smooth as oil. 


take your share o’ the Luella as a 
gift, do ye? Not much! I’m goin’ to 
rip that paper to bits jest ‘as soon 
as we agree about the sale. I know 
*tain’t witnessed, but knowin’ what I 
know about your change o’ heart, I don’t think you'll 
deny signin’ it. See, I’m goin’ to do the fair thing by 
ye. Come now. Ye go with me an’ I'll fix ye up dry, 
an’ we'll have a hot supper, an’ ye’ll see Kitty an’ fee! 
lots better. Ye don’t hate me, really. An’ ye know 
what ye said about tryin’ to get Lamson to sell to 
Maxwell. Ye can’t go back on that, can ye? Come 
now.” 

Mr. Lamson was something of a philosopher, and, 
when unharassed, a quick thinker. His brain now 
worked rapidly. What a court in that region would 
do for him in case he contested the paper was hardly 
problematical. He knew when he was beaten, and was 
aware that half a loaf was better than no bread. But 
the story, that galled him. He capitulated, though still 
sparring feebly. 

“And you told me that Maxwell was soft,’’ he bluster- 
ed, losing his aggressive attitude, “but he was willing to 
frighten me to death, and now you will end by making 
me ridiculous.” , 

The fisherman caught the change and laid his finger 
on the sore spot. ’ 

“Scared, hey! Well, I guess ye were—some. But 
ve wasn’t half so scared as I was when I knowed whai ye 
had come for. An’ soft! Ye. can bet I’m soft when 


I’m treated white; for unless ye go round tellin’ 
about it, nobody won’t know how ve was saved 
from drownin’ on the Hogsback. Ain’t that comin’ 


down easy?” 
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<3 commonwealths in combining all 
possible organized efforts to ad- 
MY vance educational results in the 
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ES KE) local communities, individual schools, 
and seattered farm homes. Out of 
this activity have come voluntary 


wea and pupils, and out of these volun- 
tary organizations have come good libraries for every 
school, and superior public libraries for every city 
and town. The State of Lowa is an example of this 
type of combined effort, since custom and law, as well 
as public interest, have brought good books for general 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE IOWA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


reading within the reach of every child in every pub- 
lie schooi, and also every man and woman in every 
school district. 

The laws require an annual expansion of these privi- 
leges through the purchase of additional good books by 
the school directors and the school superintendents of 
each district. and as a consequence the opportunities 
are constantly increasing and the total service given 
is rapidly developing. As a result of this policy there 
are well-established and well-maintained public 
libraries for the more populous communities, a 
pupils’, teachers’, and general library for every school 
district, and a_ travelling library conducted by the 
State, so that every community is permitted to have 
at hand the full benefits of the literature, the history, 
and the science of the present age. That great results 
would be accomplished through such strong State or- 
ganization and management could easily be realized, 
but that this impulse to know good books would cause 
5,000 Iowa teachers to band themselves together in a 
State reading circle in order to still increase their 
opportunities and privileges would hardly be expected. 
Yet such is the case, as the teachers themselves thus 
provide the books they need when the opportunities 
already given do not reach their demand. 

The selection of books for the publie-school library 
list is earefully made by a competent State board 
whose members have the authority to reject any book 
that is deemed unsuitable or unwholesome. This 
work is not done on any stilted theory, but it recog- 
nizes that there is variety in the tastes and the in- 
terests of childhood. Every book put upon such lists 
is read by a eareful critic and is given consideration 
en its merits, while the list is made large enough to 
vive the school boards, the teachers, and the superin- 
tendents much latitude to choice. Through this 
means the best in story, in literature, in history, and 
in science finds its way into the homes and the lives 
of the people, and educational progress is more rapidly 
accomplished and realized. This State-wide move- 
ment has done much for the teacher and for the pupils. 
lt has conserved the energy and the powers of both, 
and it has given an impetus to study and to intellec- 
tual culture that is the most remarkable phenomenon 
of progressive civilization. In the cities and towns 
special rooms are assigned to the library work among 
children, special librarians for children’s work are 
secured, the story-hour is maintained as a regular 
privilege, and the interest in good literature is culti- 
vated and strengthened. This guiding and directing 
interest and taste is indirect rather than authoritative, 
and bears much more fruit than could be done by 
more dictatorial supervision and control. It is 
sumed by those conducting the work that the taste of 
readers for certain kinds of books is due to eultiva- 
tion and appreciation, and that this attitude of mind 
and feeling can be changed through sympathetic and 
proper conduct of the story-hour. Such procedure 


as 


as- 
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President State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


calls for the duplication of the more popular books 
for children’s use, rather than for an attempt to 
purchase the many books that are in the market. A 
library’s usefulness is decided more: by its usefulness 
to its patrons rather than by the largeness of its 
number of volumes. Ninety-six lowa libraries are thus 
conducting a work for cultivating the taste of boys and 
girls for good reading, and also co-operate with the 
public-school teachers of their cities and towns by 
enlisting them as assistants to expand such work in 
their respective schools. To meet this development 
division libraries are established in every school 
building, and teachers and librarians unite to bring 
to the. personal knowledge of the children the blessings 
and benefits of real literature. The expansion of this 
work in the cities, united with the development of the 
libraries in the country, has been an example that 
plainly shows the results of concerted effort upon the 
part ef educators and publicists to extend the cultural 
zxdvantages of good books. 

The public-school library advance has been decidedly 
notable during the brilliant administration of the 


present superintendent of public instruction, Hon. 
John F. Riggs, whose influence and service have given 


remarkable impetus to the progress of the common 
schools. At this date these libraries have 1,070,775 
volumes, of which 67,368 were added in 1905-06; 55,- 
977 in 1906-07; and 50,808 in 1907-08. Of these 
voluntary efforts added 52,766, and the purchases 
from district tax 121,387. When it is remembered that 
the total average attendance of the schools is approxi- 
mately 380,000, and that many of these pupils have 
also the advantages of the public libraries of the cities 
and towns, it can be easily recognized how large a work 
has been accomplished in a few years in uniting the 
service of books to the service of the teacher. 

The State has.also a Library Commission, estab- 
lished March 20, 1900, whose function is to aid and 
encourage the establishment of a free public library 
in all cities and towns large enough to insure its 
support. This commission has a regular salaried 
secretary, and gives advice regarding the submission 
of a library tax to popular vote, the organizing of 
libraries for business-like administration, and assists 
in the preparation of records when necessary. It also 
gives help regarding the planning of buildings, and 
furnishes blanks for reports and information. This 
work includes the control of the travelling libraries, 
the loan of books for the blind, the conduct of a sum- 
mer library school, the distribution of standard maga- 
zines through a periodical exchange, the loaning of 
travelling picture collections of ‘* Masterpieces of 
Art,” the issuing of a library quarterly regarding 
library progress, and many other activities that are a 
part of such public service. When this commission 
began work in 1900 there were 41 free public libraries ; 
now there are 96 free public libraries. There were 5 
library buildings; now there are 78 library buildings, 
costing more than one and a half million of dollars. 
There were 3 trained librarians; now there are 24 
trained librarians. 

The travelling library is a notable discovery as a 
means to a definite end, since this plan permits books 
to be sent to schools, societies, churches, clubs, and 


other responsible organizations, so that literature, 
science, and the fine arts can be studied at home 


with as much ease as if the interested person was 
living in a large city where these instruments of 
culture and civilization are known to be common 








By means of the travelling library, the 
farmer, the mechanic, the villager, and the teacher 
can all be mutually helped through State co-opera- 


property. 


tion and philanthropy. It is by such agencies as this 
that the people are being brought to a better under- 
standing of the function of the State as a benevolent 


and fostering institution and are able to appreciate 

















A scene from ‘“ Hiawatha” 


the importance and the value of good books when 
they are brought to the very doors of the homes of 
the common citizen. 

But after all, possibly the most decisive factor in 
developing the good-book movement has been the 


many women’s clubs that are conducting reading and 
study work of a serious and definite character, and 


that include in their membership all the more active 
and better cultured women of the cities and towns. 


So universal is this organization of the women that | 
cities of five thousand population will have from four 1 


to ten different clubs—all of which are wielding a 
notable intellectual influence upon the communities 
where they exist. The demand of these clubs for 
books of the best kind is a constantly increasing ratio 
that compels public action in a most vigorous way. 
This voluntary movement among the women to study 
public questions, to discuss the more recent notable 
books, to become: acquainted with politics, literature, 
art, and society, in all that these things mean, has 
thereby wielded a powerful influence for general read- 
ing and culture through this wide distribution of the 
best publications of the age in the homes of the 
people. 

In addition to these endeavors many good schools 
have so shaped their yearly work as to cultivate an 


























Pupils of the Cedar Rapids High School looking up Greek and Roman myths 
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differ with the age of the 
children, but I think un- 
doubtedly the Dunn 
books, From Atlanta to 
the Sea, Battling for At- 
lanta, General Nelson’s 
Scout, ete., and also the 
W. L. Goss books, Jed 
and Jack Alden, have 
been most popular among 
the boys. These are all 
Civil War stories, and 
the boys from ten to 
fifteen do not seem to be 
able to get enough of 
them. Indian stories and 
school stories are also 
popular, or any book full 
of adventures and ac- 
tion. I am sorry I can- 
not say that the ‘ King 
Arthur’ stories, Robin 
Hood, or some other 
classic is the most popu- 
lar, but these are read 
voluntarily only by the 
few. Among the girls, 
such books as the ‘ Five 
Little Pepper’ series and 
the ‘Little Colonel’ 








“The Sleeping Beauty,” acted by the Primary Training School 


interest in notable literature through enlisting the 
active attention of the pupils by the introduction of 
the dramatic method of instruction, thus impersona- 
ting the stories and the characters found in literature 
suited to the age and the grade of the pupils thus 
organized. For example, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, 
Tennyson’s Legends of King Arthur, and other such 
works of equal value and importance,. are carefully 
studied, dramatized, and then impersonated and acted 
by the pupils, costumes and stage-setting being ar- 
ranged to bring out the reality to such an extent as 
to cultivate the imagination and improve the apprecia- 
tion. Through such means taste is cultivated to such 
a degree that the common and the unclean are rejected 
because they are not true, artistic, uplifting, or good. 
Literature work in the grades is supplemented by the 
committing of a hundred or more notable poetical 
selections from English authors. These are recited in 
concert, attention being given to enunciation, interpre- 
tation, and elocution. In the high school the most at- 
tractive of all work consists of studying the more dis- 
tinguished authors through their own books that are 
regularly upon the library shelf, and that give true 
insight into the life and the personality of the writers. 

The choice of good books is a more difficult problem. 
The most popular or the most useful is one of degree 
rather than of kind, as so much depends upon the 
character of the taste and the interest of the readers. 
It is necessary to recognize this differentiation when 
considering this side of the library question. Even 
librarians who have made a special study of children’s 
tastes and demands and who have worked with them 
for years differ greatly when a list of books of one 
hundred volumes is to be designated as the best in our 
literature. It is evident that children can be super- 
vised too much in their reading. Charles Lamb said, 
“T would never have been a poet if I had had 
geography in place of the tales and old-wives’ fables 
of my infancy.” Arlo Bates says in his Talks on the 
Study of Literature: “I am not at all sure that it is 
not of more importance to sez to it that a child—and 
especially a boy—is familiar with ‘the land east of 
the sun and west of the moon’ than to stuff his brain 
with geographical details of the worlds of Asia, 
Africa, or the isles of the seas. I am sure he is better 
oft for knowing about Sindbad and Ali Baba than for 
being able to extract the cube root.” 

The assumption that children will go wrong with 
their reading unless they are constantly supervised is 
not proven. Their tastes and preferences are generally 
more reliable than is supposed, and it is natural for 
them to resent recommendation and dictation. Know- 
ing books and knowing children are both essential. All 
books should be treated as real story books. The fact 
that a book is non-fiction is no assurance that it is 
necessarily good, because, after all, it is the literary 
style and the quality of the life that are the real at- 
tractions. Four workers with children’s libraries were 
requested to give what they considered the most 
popular books, judging from their experience, and 
their replies follow: 

1.—“ As to the most popular books, of course they 


series are still the most 
popular, though we are 
gradually withdrawing 
the latter from our 
shelves as they wear out. 
There is 4 constant demand always for fairy-tales, 
and'the very little children love the Mother Goose 
rhymes, the old legends, and little fairy-books as 
much as of old.” 

2.—* Boys like the Barbour and Dudley books of 
school life, Grinne!] stories of Western life, Du Chaillu’s 
books of adventures, and also the stories of Tomlinson 
and Trowbridge. There are not a great many boys 
who use the Allsop and St. John books on electricity, 
but those who do, use them a great deal. The Beard 
handy books are popular with both boys and girls; 
they are very suggestive to the child who likes to 
make things. Every child likes the ‘ Little Cousin’ 
books—stories of child life in different countries— 
Carpenter’s Geographical readers are in constant de- 
mand during the school year. Brooks, Coffin, Guerber, 
Eggleston, and Pratt are among the most used his- 
tories. Indian books are always in demand. Husted, 
Eastman, Drake’s Indian history, and Stoddard’s In- 
dian stories might be mentioned. The Wesselhoeft 
fables—Sparrow the Tramp, Flipwing the Spy, ete.— 
are favorites with the children, and used a great deal 
by the teachers to read aloud in school. Fairy-tales 
are always read, the most read authors being Grimm, 
Lang, Pyle, Scudder, and A. F. Brown. Of course there 
are the old favorites every child likes—Alcott’s works, 
Craik’s Adventures of a Brownie, Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy, Harris’ 
‘Uncle Remus’ stories, Seton-Thompson’s animal 
stories, Wiggin’s the Bird’s Christmas Carol, ete. It 
is hard to know just where to draw the line in making 
a list of this kind.” 

3.—Grimm, J. L., 
Household Tales.” 

Lang, Andrew, * Blue Fairy Book.” 

Andrews, Jane, “Stories Mother Nature Told 
Children.” 
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and Grimm, W. K., yerman 


Her 


Burroughs, J., “ Squirrels and other Fur-Bearers.” 

Miller, Mrs. H. M., “ First Book on Birds.” 

Kipling, R., * Jungle Book.” 

Hill, C. F., “ Fighting a Fire.” 

Moffett, C., “ Careers of Danger and Daring.” 

Beard, D. C., “ American Boy's Handy Book.” 

Aldrich, T. B., “ Story of a Bad Boy.” 

Defoe, Daniel, “ Kobinson Crusoe.” 

Hughes, T., “* Tom Brown’s School Days.” 

Stevenson, R. L., “ Treasure Island.” 

Aleott, L. M., “ Little Women.” 

Dodge, Mrs. M. E. M., “ Hans Brinker,” 

Jewett, S. O., “ Betty Leicester.” 

Otis, J., “ Toby Tyler.” 

Pyle, Howard, “ Men of Iron.” 

Spyri, Johanna, “ Heidi.” 

Vaile, Mrs. C. M. W., “ Oreutt Girls.” 

tepplier, Agnes, “ Book of Famous Verse.” 

Burt, M. KE. Comp., “Poems That Every 
Should Know.” 

Wiggin, K. D., and Smith, N. A., “ Golden Numbers.” 

Perry, H. M., and Beebe, K., “ Four American 
Pioneers.” 

Eggleston, E., “ Household History of the United 
States.” 


Child 


The following list intended to show the preferences 
of the children has been prepared by Miss Harriet 
A. Wood, Librarian of the Free Public Library of 


Cedar Rapids: 


POPULAR BOOKS—RBOYS AND GIRLS 


Barbour, “ Tom, Dick, and Harriet.” 

Aleott, ‘ Little Men.” 

Otis, “ Toby Tyler ”.and “ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother.” 
Mulock, “ Adventures of a Brownie.” 

Mulock, “ Little Lame Prince.” 

Saunders, “ Beautiful Joe.” 

Sewell, “ Black Beauty.” 

Rice, “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
Zollinger, “* Widow O’Callagan’s Boys.” 

Twain, “Tom Sawyer ” and “ Huckleberry Finn.’ 
Greene, “ Burnham Breaker.” 

Andersen, “ Fairy Tales.” 

Grimm, “ Fairy Tales.” 

Lang, “ Colored Fairy Books.” 

Collodi, ** Pinocchio.” 


POPULAR BOOKS—GIRLS 
Aleott, All. 
Richards, * Hildegarde Books.” 
Richards, “ Margaret Books.” 
Phelps, “ Gypsy Books.” 
Sidney, ‘ Pepper Books.” 
Ray, “ Teddy Books.” 
Vaile, “ Oreutt Girls and Sue Oreutt.” 
Coolidge, = Katy Books.” 
Spyri, “ Heidi.” 


POPULAR BOOKS—BOYS 
Grinnell, * Jack in the Rockies.” 
Munroe, All. 
Barbour, All. 
Otis, All. 
Stoddard, “ Red Mustang ” 
Tomlinson, Ali. 
True, All. 


and “ Little Smoke.” 


In this list no attempt is made other than to give 
some of the better books most popular with the younger 
readers. 

















“The Holy Grail,” illustrating the “ Knighting of Sir Galahad” 








Once the Earth was theirs! They trod 
Blithely o’er the Spring’s young sod:— 
Now they own a little spot 
In the quiet burial lot. 


Once for very joy they sang, 

And their lightsome laughter rang:— 
Now the music that is heard 
Is the song of bee and bird. 


By Emma A. Lente 


Once they trod Life’s busy ways, 

Work and play filled all their days:— 
Now their task is but to sleep, 
And unbroken silence keep. 


Once their hearts with hope beat high; 
Pleasure kept-them company :— 

Now no joyance do they know 

In their chambers dark and low. 


Once they heard the bugle’s blare 
Crying on the troubled air: 
Now they do not know the gain 

Reaped from fields of stress and pain. 
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lartyrs of War 


Once, when sore their Country’s need, 

Swift were they in word and deed:— 
Now in sacred beds they lie, - 
Honored while the years go by. 


Once they gave us all their best: 
Now we bless them in their rest; 
And on each Memorial Day 
Flags and blossoms o’er them lay. 
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‘Beating’ 







StSEVERAL weeks ago, Judge W. W. 
G5 Hole, in Columbiana County Court, 
YD It Ohio, held that it was lawful to sell 
Se liquor on a shanty-boat eighty feet 
from the Ohio River. bank. 








Liverpool, had fined one William 
“Savors $200 and costs for violating 
the “dry” ordinances of his city. Judge Hole re- 
versed the Mayor’s decision. A few days later, two 
men were shot, one badly beaten, and one cut in a fight 
at Wellsville, Ohic, when whiskey-boat frequenters and 
law-and-order citizens fell foul of one another over mid- 
stream Sunday liquor-selling. At Vicksburg a similar 
condition of affairs exists—in fact, all along the 
borders of dry towns, counties, and States. At Vicks- 
burg the city is dry. A man named Morrissey opened 
a floating saloon across the Yazoo River, as much as 
a hundred yards from Vicksburg landing. A strong 
search-light shines up China Street. Morrissey runs 
a launch ferry consisting of a steam-launch, three 
motor-boats, and several skiffs to accommodate his 
patrons. 

The question of jurisdiction gives the whiskey boats 
their opportunity to nullify the laws forbidding liquor- 
selling. The Vicksburg condition is typical. Across 
the Yazoo River is a sand and mud bar, screened by 
heavy willows. It is called De Soto Island, and 
the resorts are called “ Luna Park.” This little patch 
of land is part of Louisiana territory, although: it is 
across the Mississippi River from that State’s main- 
land. It is, in fact, a part of Mississippi, although 
the law says not. Everywhere along the Mississippi 
similar conditions exist—just above New Madrid there 
are four jurisdictions in one bend. Kentucky and 
Tennessee being the series of State territory on the 
left bank of the river, United States jurisdiction in 
midstream, and Missouri on the right bank. Although 
Vicksburg receives full jeopardy of intoxicated and 
violent people, the city has no jurisdiction over the 
saloon just over the State line. The result has been 
demoralization and occasional murderous assaults. 

For time out of mind, the Mississippi River has been 
the highway of lawlessness, as well as one of the great 
paths of legitimate commerce and travel. Very much 
of the trouble has been due to criminals who live in 
“ shanty-boats,”’ or house-boats of various kinds. There 
is no river police patrol, and few river crimes are pun- 
ished even to this day. Reputable river-men are 
obliged at times to resort to “river law ”—i. e., fire- 
arms. 

The first Mississippi River shanty-boat, so far as 
known, was built for the purpose of “* beating the law.” 
The English traders were driven out of New Orleans 


by Don Alexandre O’Reilly, the Spanish governor, in 
1769. The British merchants, protected by interna- 
tional law, built two large house-boats, fitted them 
with shelves, counters, and furniture, stocked them 
with goods and began the Mississippi River store-boat 
trade. They anchored opposite New Orleans just as 
whiskey boats now anchor ‘opposite river towns, and 
plied their trade under national protection. From 
time to time these store-boats were poled up the coast 
for trade with “ Cajuns,” Indians, and settlers. 

The whiskey-boat traffic doubtless began at the end 
of the old fur trail at Pittsburg, when traders worked 
down the*Ohio in rum-laden canoes. Later came the 
flatboats, keel-boats, arks, and similar covered craft. 
When the whiskey rebellion failed, the stills moved 
down to Kentucky, and some of the wildcat stills were 
run on shanty-boats. Abraham Lincoln’s trip down 
the Mississippi was in a whiskey boat. 

Before the Civil War, the river 
nearly, if not quite, coincident with the great river- 
packet days. The largest outlaw band in the history 
of the United States, the Murrellites, numbering more 
than 1,000 members, ‘“ used” down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, some in shanty-boats. John A. Murrell was 
the organizer and leader. Some of the divisions of the 
band attacked produce-boats, murdered the crews, and 
the booty was towed down the river for sale at river 
towns and New Orleans. Raids were made on river 
towns. The trails or “traces” were watched, and 
travellers held up and robbed. A most profitable part 
of the band’s work was “running slaves.” Hundreds 
of negroes were stolen for re-sale. Finally, the band 
contemplated a slave rebellion and a robber govern- 
ment. The end came in several hangings. Murrell 
himself went to prison for ten years, was converted, 
and after his release worked as a blacksmith. The 
hiding-places of the Murrellites are still pointed out 
te river travellers—Big Island at the mouth of Arkan- 
sas River, Plum Point, Helena Lake, and a dozen 
other places. 

During the Civil War, there was a contraband trade 
carried on up and down the Mississippi, and old river- 
men may still be found who earried supplies down the 
river in skiffs and jon-boats, running the blockade. 
Sinee the: Civil War, there have been distinet periods 
of river life. There were feather, hunting, trapping, 
whiskey boat, willow-working, show-boating, and other 
booms. Organized bands of thieves have operated at 
intervals, a “scout” going ahead to pick out good 
stores or men to rob, the main gang following in a 
well-equipped shanty-boat, and a third section coming 
to dig the booty from its hiding-place for sale far 
down the river. For a while, some store-boats de- 
pended entirely on booty stolen from “ commissaries ” 
or behind-the-levee stores. 
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lawlessness was 





Prohibition on the Mississippi 
By Raymond S. Spears ; 


Efforts to suppress the lawlessness have taken 
various forms. There are many landings to-day where 
house-boats are ordered off, regardless of the apparent 
occupation of the inmates. Plantation-owners have 
had hard experience with pretended preachers, doctors, 
store-boaters, medicine-sellers, ete., but who were in 
fact thieves, gamblers, liquor-sellers, and other lawless 
people. Whole plantations have been demoralized by 
whiskey boats. Sometimes suppressive measures take 
the form of law. A posse rounds up the objectionable 
river-men, and a local justice of peace fines them. Thus 
there are reaches below Cairo where the shanty-boater 
knows better than to attempt lawless traffic. A few 
months ago, at Bolivar County, a whiskey-boater began 
his traffic. Negroes were his most profitable patrons. 
Plantation hands were rendered violent, and the courts 
could not give adequate protection, although the county 
was dry. A _ posse visited the boat, held up the 
whiskey-seller, and compelled him to burn his shanty- 
boat with all its contents. Then he was sent his way. 

‘Not all attempts to cow the whiskey boats have been 
successful. Hull’s gasoline whiskey boat, for instance, 
was an arsenal. All hands on board, including Mrs. 
Hull, had rifles and other weapons. At Sterling land 
ing, Arkansas, they sold whiskey, maintaining a ferry 
to the bank. A posse came down to drive them off. 
Several of the posse were shot, and Hull’s son wounded 


in the arm. Later, Hull brought suit against the 
State for $100,000 for interfering with his traffic. He 


had a “ government license” costing $25. 

Several bills were introduced in Congress last win- 
ter to give the States along the river power to cede 
police. jurisdiction over isolated lands. Such laws 
were believed to be needed to cover De Soto Island, at 
Vicksburg, for instance. But until the States agree 
among themselves as to the enforcement of the laws, 
nothing can be done by local authorities. Along the 
Ohio River, the State jurisdiction over the water was 
expressly provided for when Virginia ceded the North- 
west Territory, but now the river-bed has so changed 
that the States must apparently enter into special 
agreements covering the situation growing out of the 


unexpected prohibition. State boundaries are im- 
movable, while the rivers constantly change their 
channels. 


It has been proposed that the interested States and 
the United States government take up the whole sub- 
ject of policing the rivers of the Mississippi Basin, 
especially the Ohio and Lower Mississippi, and agree 
upon methods for suppressing lawlessness. Such agree- 
ments have been made with regard to the Potomac 
River, Long Island Sound, and Gulf of Mexico for 
suppression of oyster piracy, and the courts have held 
the agreements were legal. A river police foree would 
simplify matters very much along the Lower Mississippi. 





A Radical Departure in Public Lighting 





NE of tie hardest problems encountered 
y in lighting a modern city is that pre- 
Zu AV sented by large public squares. The area 
~d <4 to be illuminated in such cases is con- 
yy > AG siderable, and there is no material help 
YESS AN to be obtained either from private lights 
installed in buildings or from the reflecting power of 
the fronts of buildings, both factors of considerable 
importance in narrow streets. In open squares the 
light from street lamps as ordinarily installed is lost, 
so to speak, in space, and unless an unusually large 
amount of light is furnished and skilfully placed the 
general effect is altogether unsatisfactory. Small gas or 
electric lights have to be installed in large numbers in 
order to get any adequate illumination, and even the 
ordinary electric ares are comparatively ineffective. 

The city of Boston has very recently begun a 
programme of public-square lighting of a decidedly 
novel character which promises to show the way of 
escape from the usual difficulties, and to give really 
brilliant illumination in a comparatively simple way 
and with much less than the usual expense. The new 
plan has already been applied in Copley Square, the 
large open plaza upon which face the Public Library, 
Trinity Church, and the old Art Museum, and which 
is typical of the best class of open squares in Amer- 
ican cities. 

The photograph shows both the general situation 
and the method of lighting adopted. It was taken 
long after dark, at 10.30 P.M., at the exposure of 
twelve minutes on a slow plate, and has not been 
retouched. The whole lighting of the square, which 
is about one hundred and twenty yards wide and a 
little longer, is done by three huge “ flaming” are 













lamps at the corners of a triangle about three hundred . 


feet on the side. The halation about these ares is 
much in evidence in the photograph, and these are the 
only lights in or close to the square, the light in the 
middle background being due to a long row of ares 
beyond the square, stretching far out Huntington 
Avenue. The plan here followed has something in 
common with the practice followed in many of the 
fine public places of Continental cities—Berlin, for ex- 
ample. The famous plazas of that city are generally. 
lighted from one or two gigantic posts, carrying each 
a cluster of three flaming ares. The result is uniformly 
good, but a pole of the requisite height carrying a 
cluster of ares is necessarily somewhat conspicuous, 
and consequently is either ugly and obtrusive or must 
be made at considerable expense a part of the general 
decorative scheme of the square. The latter is the 
horn of the dilemma generally taken by the Con- 
tinental City Fathers, some of Berlin’s posts costing 
$7,000 or $8,060 apiece. The necessity for. clusters 


of ares in these cases comes from the impracticability 
hitherto of getting sufficient power in a single are, 
and having therefore to fall back on an aggrega- 
tion which is conspicuous against the sky-line and 





By Louis Bell 


attracts attention to the supporting structure. In 
the Copley Square installation the arcs employed 
are something like half as big again in illuminating 
power «as the biggest of the ares used in the German 
installations, and hence they make far more effective 
single units. They are placed on slender and com- 
paratively unobtrusive poles a little over fifty feet 
from the ground. They not only distribute the light 
much better than according to the European practice, 
but are far less conspicuous by day, which removes 
the necessity of making the poles part of the general 
decorative scheme. The effect of these gigantic flame 
ares at night is altogether surprising; for while their 
height and the opal glass of the globe ensure absence 
of glare in the eyes of the spectator, the illumination 
all over the square, as well shown in the photograph, 
is singularly uniform, and intense enough to enable 


one to wead a newspaper anywhere on the square with 
entire ease. Each are has five or six times the power 
of the street ares customarily used in American cities, 
while it consumes but little more energy than one of 
these smaller units, the gain being due almost wholly 
to the enormous luminous efficiency which can be 
reached with the flaming type of are.- The power of 
such a light is much too great for work in ordinary 
streets, but it is admirably fitted for lighting a big 
square, inasmuch as by its use it becomes possible 
to light a big area with few lamps carried on very 
inconspicuous poles, and to obtain a uniformity and 
brilliancy of illumination quite impossible to ap- 
proximate otherwise. Incidentally the cost of light- 
ing this particular area has been reduced by nearly 
one-half, and the new plan is to ‘be applied in most of 
the other important squares, 

















Copley Square, Boston, illuminated by the new system of street lighting 
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The Gentler View 
WANDERING SPINSTERS, ETC. 


By Florida Pier 


Tus is a subject requiring much deli- 
cacy. One searches for a phrase equiva- 
lent to the hand before the mouth and a 
dry cough of mingled modesty and nerv- 
ousness. Needless to say, the phrase can- 
not be found. Spinsters, as a topic, cause 
more skittishness on the part of a gallant- 
minded author than anything else at the 
moment remembered. To speak of them 
at all proves one to have an uncontrol- 
lable interest in hot pennies. 

Spinsters, a word redolent of the faint 
odor of dauguerrotypes, had been chosen to 
describe that large body of—but that 
comes later—women who fill every stray 
corner of the world, for the exceptionally 
good reason that Britishers still use the 
word spinster, and all spinsters become 
after a time temperamentally British. We 
must, it would seem, have spinsters in 
America. A generation ago they were 
maiden aunts; in a decade or two they 
will be leading citizens. In the meantime 
they surely are spinsters. But it is not 
in America that they are realized; it is on 
the Continent. Perhaps a train could not 
start without a spinster in every other 
compartment. We would not be surprised 
to hear that this is so. Else why are the 
spinsters always there? A certain old 
woman said, on seeing the ocean, “ Thank 
Heaven, there’s enough of one thing for 
every one.” But she had not given her 
attention to spinsters or she would have 
seen that England’s prodigality in the 
matter gives every one a chance. Think 
of leaving a sufficient number in each 
village in the whole world, and yet being 
abie to lavishly supply the pensions. It’s 
a stupendous thing to contemplate. The 
understanding of why more girl babies 
than boy babies are born comes with a 
rush. If the numbers were the same and 
there were no spinsters, who would travel, 
who would offer one part of the ex- 
tremely complete contents of their well- 
worn lunch-baskets? It is these dear, 
dowdy, unattached ladies who have been 
everywhere, and who know an amount 
about travelling that married women need 
never hope to attain. 

So much is heard about marriage gradu- 
ally losing ground that we take it to be a 
tale to frighten babies with, but while 
travelling the real danger of the situation 
is shown one. If a great many marriages 
are not arranged at once all the world will 
go a-travelling and, with never a home to 
hold any one, the population of this 
earth will roll about madly and be pulled 
as the sea is, until a human tide rises 
and falls grumbling and wondering how 
its ancestors managed their charming cus- 
tom of settling down. It is a dreadful 
future, a rattling, restless future. One 
wearies at the thought and wonders what 
can be done. It is possible that Provi- 
dence knows what she is about and has ar- 
ranged her pleasantest life for these her 
favorites. She has bothered them as little 
as possible, she permits them to visit 
every spot of her enchanting earth, she 
gives them a malady or two merely to 
make them realize thatelife is not all play, 
and then she places them pruniiaianty 
in publie places that married, worried 
folk may see how humorous, lean, placid, 
how cosmopolitan, how above thoughts on 





hats or husbands, are these ladies of a 
certain age. That is only one facet of 
this many-sided subject. One runs around 
it in a frenzy of uncertainty. Where shall 
we take our stand? Some sides are not as 
lovely as the first, yet they have interest 
and surprise. The thought, for instance, 
that men, being in disgrace in high quar- 
ters, are denied the right to marry these 
particularly bricky women, and for their 
past sins are forced to take, well, what 
they now have. Or, on the other hand, 
was a damnation put upon these women, 
a milder form of that the gypsies suffer 
under, and is it their awful fate to wan- 
der, wander with trunks tied to their 
heels, and the food of the country eter- 
nally disagreeing with them? They catch 
glimpses of people living in a state of 
beautiful permanency, bothered within 
an inch of their happy lives by responsi- 
bilities,.and the spinsters settling down 
in a near-by hotel, thinking to perhaps 
imitate her neighbor, finds a_ time-table 
thrust into her hands and _ pitilessly, 
thinking she likes it, she is forced to 
spend the winter in some distant country. 


What madness was it that permitted 
the growth of more than one language, 
who was tricked into allowing it, and 
what imp is bad enough to have conceived 
the idea? Jt is like taking a nightmare 
seriously, continuing it in one’s waking 
hours and trying to be brave and cheery 
in the face of its horrors. If, after a 
bothersome day, one dreams that for- 
ever after one will have to walk about in 
the sitting position, does one patiently 
study how to do it, and plan one’s life 
accordingly? Not at all. One exclaims, 
“ T’ll be blessed if I will,’ and shrieks for 
help, which comes in the form of a hurried 
awakening. But without a murmur we 
put up with countless obstructions in the 
shape of languages, and permit inter- 
course with half the world to be denied 
us. It is not as though Syrian gentle- 
men were thinking thoughts beyond our 
comprehension. If this were the case, we, 
in our humility, would not say a word, 
but that silent dark-eyed young man 
across the compartment has nothing more 
concealed in his brain than a grumble 
against the cinders and a controlled hope 
that the train will leave the track if the 
journey refuses to be broken in any other 
way. These are thoughts that you share, 
vehemently, yet neither of you can as 
much as say, “S’welp me, Thomas, I'll 
never take this train again,” and make 
your fellow voyager understand. Now you 
know that’s absurd. It is unreasonable. 
Any one would be perfectly justified in 
demanding a change. Two ordinary 
humans, both thinking, “Food at last, 
thank Heaven!” and yet quite unable to 
join in a chant of praise, and obliged, for 
lack of one universal language, to main- 
tain a churlish silence. Its words fail one, 
it’s unspeakable. Think of the trains one 
has almost missed because you did not 
know that both you and the policeman 
were saying “two turns to the right.” It 
is a jest that quickly ceases to be funny, 
and one’s smile grows tight in the very 
beginning. Almost the first day of one’s 
existence, in fact, when it is discovered 


























ONE EFFECT OF THE BIRTH OF AN HEIR TO HOLLAND’S THRONE 


CHALKING A NOTICE UPON THE DOOR OF A DUTCH SCHOOLHOUSE, ANNOUNCING 


TO THE CHILDREN THAT THERE WOULD BE NO SESSION THAT 
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. 
that the language, one brought into the 
world is not at all understood by the 
willing, positively eager, but quite stupid 
people who hover about and do the wrong 
things with a knowing air that is wholly 
exasperating. So nervous and mentally 
dishevelled does every one become that in 
the undignified flurry one addresses one’s 
own countrymen in French, saves one’s 
English for Spaniards, and gesticulates 
mutely to the members of one’s own 
family. If this does not prove anything 
force must be resorted to. 








MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS. 

In selecting a food for the baby, don’t experiment. 
Baby can’t stand much experimenting. Borpgn’s 
Eacte Branp ConpENSED MILK is acted upon by the 
infant stomach substantially the same as mother's milk. 
For fifty years it has made glad mothers and sta: 
thousands of babies on life’s journey with health and 
happiness. .*. 





THE_BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Pe a HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. o*s 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. *, 
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THINK HARD 
It Pays to Think About Food. 
The unthinking life some people lead 


often causes trouble and sickness, illus- 
trated in the experience of a lady in Fond 


Du Lac, Wis. 
‘About four years ago I suffered dread- 
fully from always having 


indigestion, 
eaten whatever f liked, not thinking of 
the digestible qualities, This indigestion 
caused palpitation of the heart so badly 
I could not walk up a flight of stairs with- 
out sitting down once or twice to regain 
breath and strength. 

“T became alarmed, and tried dieting, 
wore my clothes very loose, and many 
other remedies, but found no relief. 

“Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts 
and Postum, I commenced using them 
in place of my usual breakfast of coffee, 
cakes, or hot biscuit, and in one week’s 
time I was relieved of sour stomach and 
other ills attending indigestion. In a 
month’ stime my heart was performing its 
functions naturally, and I could climb 
stairs and hills and walk long distances. 

“T gained ten pounds in this short time, 
and my skin became clear, and I completely 
regained my health and strength. I con- 
tinue to use Grape-Nuts and Postum, for 
I feel that I owe my good health entirely 
to their use. ‘There’s a Reason.’ 

“T like the delicious flavour of Grape- 
Nuts, and by making Postum according 
to directions it tastes similar to mild, high- 
grade coffee.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, trae, and full of human interest. 












Hott ? 
Tired? 
Thirsty ? 


OD 


Is Cooling --- Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 























50 Years 


Unrivaled 
Popularity 


Served Everywhere 





























STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“SEE The Name is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 


there , | 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass, 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
Ww. A. TAYLOR & CO., 


Sole Agents, New York 











Back Vulcan’StyloPens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens ata moderate price. Indis- 
pensable when travelling. 


$4.00 







By mail, - Agents 
postpaid, upon “e Cent i; Wanted 
receipt of price. te oes 


J. P. ULLRICH & CO. 
Manufacturers 
Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 





Club Cocktails 


A Bottled Delight 


The difference between CLUB 
COCKTAILS and the guess- 
work kind, is just the differ- 
ence between a real drink and 
an imitation. Get CLUB 
COCKTAILS from yeur dealer. 














Martini (gin base) 
Manhattan (whis- 
key base) are 
always popular. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
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TANGIBLE 













Watypeeiagpy N the hum of reviving business ac- 
(a aN tivity the dominant note is opti- 
Wy) Q) W4mism. Sentiment is cheerful—in- 





ve 


BR telligently so. For the feeling that 


things are decidedly on the mend 
there is responsible no “ Sunshine 
“2)\) Movement ” or “ Prosperity Conven- 
Hy tion.” or any nonsense of that sort. 






are to be found on all sides. The Man from Missouri 
can at last cast his eye down the column, see the 
plus signs, and go away satisfied. 

There are some of us who form our ideas as to the 
state of trade from the general tone of the newspaper 
comment we read. Others of us want to be shown. 
There have been times, notably just after the last 
election, when a large proportion of the press has been 
too optimistic—when promise has not been succeeded 
by fulfilment. There are people who bought stocks 
during the post-election boom and jettisoned them in 
the February smash. These have been added to the 
ranks of those who let facts as they see them, not 
sentiment, govern them in their market commitments. 
What are the facts—what of earnings, bank clearings, 
building operations and the hundred other indices of 
the true state of trade—do they bear out the present 
prevailing optimism? 

Take railroad earnings, for example. Last Novem- 
ber gross earnings began to show gains over the corre- 
sponding months of the year before, and since then the 
gain has been continuous. April gross earnings were 
13.3 per cent. over last vear. Is it objected that com- 
parison is being made with a pericd of very lean earn- 
ings” Compare, then, with two years ago, the period 
of greatest prosperity the railroads ever had. Present 
earnings are smaller, but only very. slightly so. 
Union Pacifie’s gross earnings for March, 1909, for 
instance, are within $42,000 of earnings for March, 
1907—an entirely inconsiderable amount where such 
big figures are involved. Chicago and Northwestern's 
March gross was $298,000 less than it was two years 
ago. Erie’s loss was $173,000. Atlantic Coast Line 
actually gained $148,000. 

The four roads mentioned reach into pretty much 
every section of the country. That their gross earn- 
ings show up so exceedingly well in comparison with 
earnings for the hoom times of two years ago speaks 
unmistakably of a volume of business not very much 
less than was transacted at that time. As a matter of 
fact, as bearing on actual conditions in the West and 
Southwest, gross earnings of Union Pacific and of 
Atchison, for the nine months of the present fiscal 
year, run far ahead of earnings for the corresponding 
period beginning in the middle of 1906. 

Railroad gross earnings are among the most reliable 
indicators of business conditions. They reflected faith- 
fully the depression which set in after the panic and 
they are now reflecting the return to normal condi- 
tions. In some parts of the country they are making 
a better showing than in others; that, however, is 
merely a matter of degree. Earnings reported from 
every section are uniformly good and furnish a tan- 
gible proof of business activity which it is impossible 
to deny. 

Bank clearings tell the same story, April establish- 
ing an absolutely new record with exchanges amount- 
ing to $13,689,000,000—40 per cent. more than last 
year; 8.1 per cent. more than 1907; 2.4 per cent. more 
than 1906. As to the part played by the active 
security markets in bringing about these huge ex- 
changes of bank checks, it is to be noted that April 
clearings outside of New York were no less than 18 
per cent. over 1908, and very considerably in excess of 
1907 and 1906. 

Here is first-class evidence of the volume of trade 
being transacted throughout the country at large; 
it fits in exactly with the story told by railroad earn- 
ings. It is a story, too, of rapid progress, made dur- 
ing the past few months, for April’s clearings were 
8 per cent. over clearings for March and 23 per cent. 
more than in February. Statements of bank clearings 
are usually pretty dry reading, but the story they tell 
now is decidedly well worth listening to. With the 
man who is really looking for tangible signs of im- 
provement the succinet figures carry more weight than 
any amount of vaguely optimistic newspaper comment 
on the industrial situation. 

Building operations, involving as they do so many 
different-lines of business, are another good indication 
of general conditions. Building operations during the 
year’s first quarter ran 88 per cent. ahead of last year, 
and actually 15 per cent. more than in the first three 
months of 1907. The latter comparison is far the 
more striking of the two. Last year at this time 
but little in the way of new construction was being 
carried on, but the first quarter of 1907 was the very 
apex of the business boom. Comparison of the present 
with that time is made, and it is found that there is 
15 per cent. more building going on now than there 
was at that time. 

A well-known construction man, to whose attention 
these facts were called, said that while it was true 
that the building business was very active at the 
present time, the general run of building operations 
being undertaken were not up to the standard of two 
years ago. “ Most of it is cheaper work.” he said, “ in 
many cases undertaken largely because it is so easy 
to borrow the money with which to carry it on. We 
ourselves would like to see a higher grade of buildings 
going up; but, after all. it’s business and it runs into 
a great many different lines—somebody is handling it 
and making money out of it.” 

It is this fact that building business “ runs into so 
many different lines” that makes it so representative. 





EVIDENCES OF IMPROVEMENT 


By Franklin Escher 


The cheapest kind of a building, of any size, cannot be 
put up without throwing work to the brick trade, the 
cement producers, the structural steel industry, and a 
number of others. There are many lines of trade 
which go to make up the building business, and ac- 
tivity m building construction is quickly reflected 
back through them all. 

Imports, not only in their record-breaking volume, 
but in their character, tell the same story of trade 
activity as railroad earnings, bank clearings, and 
building operations. Waiving the pleasure of com- 
paring the figures with last year and making the com- 
parison with two years ago, it appears that imports 
for the past few months have been increasing so fast 
that the total for the nine months of the fiscal year 
has been carried up to within 10 per cent. of what it 
was for the nine months beginning July, 1906. Im- 
ports for March, indeed, came within a few hundred 
thousand dollars of what they were in March, 1907, 
a time when trade was at its maximum and the wheels 
were turning at full speed. 

It has always been held that large imports are a 
sign of prosperity. If the merchandise brought in 
consists largely of luxuries, the ability to go out into 
the foreign markets and buy is in itself a sign of 
wealth, while if the merchandise consists largely of 
raw materials it is a plain sign of manufacturing ac- 
tivity. Analysis of present imports shows that out 
of the $133,000,000 worth of merchandise bronght in 
in March, crude and partly manufactured material 
footed up to $68,000,000. 

A plainer sign of manufacturing activity could 
hardly be looked for. In March, 1907, when, at the 
tep of the boom, the nation’s purchasing power was 
presumably at its maximum, we imported just 6.6 
per cent. more of crude and partly manufactured ma- 
terials than we did last March. ‘The detailed figures 
for April are not yet available, but judging from the 
way customs receipts have been running, it would not 
be at all surprising if April imports were to make the 
best showing for any April in the country’s history. 

Other tangible evidences of improvement, a detailed 
description of which is unnecessary, are to be found in 
the heavy reduction in idle cars reported by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association; in the increased post-office 
receipts at New York (in March the increase was 
17 per cent. over 1908 and 13 per cent. over 1907) ; 
in the lessening number of business failures reported 
by the mereantile agencies, and in the April increase 
of 212,000 in immigration. The last-named factor 
really deserves more than passing mention. Increased 
immigration is rather a less definite sign of prosperity 
than some of the others which have been set down, 
but in the opinion of a great many students of 
economies is the strongest kind of evidence of reviv- 
ing business activity. 

However these broad evidences of improvement 
might be multiplied, the writer is fully aware that 
there is a large class of practical-minded men who 
draw their conclusions from the conditions immedi- 
ately surrounding them, and to whom record bank 
clearings are of not nearly as much interest as, for 
instance, a rise in the price of the materials they use. 
Is the betterment of business evidenced by the signs 
upon which this class of people are accustomed to rely? 

From the rise in the price of both copper and steel 
it would seem that it is. Of the very decided im- 
provement in the steel trade since the month’s begin- 
ning there can be no question, actual quoted prices for 
finished products having been several times advanced. 
The publication of the earnings statement of the 
United States Steel Company in the last week in 
April appears to have been the signal for the turn. 
Before that the price war was in full swing with the 
Stee! Company and the independents continually 
underbidding each other in their determination to get 
business. Since the beginning of May this ruinous 
competition seems not only to have come to a stop, 
but by a kind of tacit agreement among the big 
companies a fixed level of prices has been established 
and this level several times advanced. . 

Whether the increased volume of steel business being 
done is a cause or an effect of the advances in price. 
the fact remains that the mills are being run at nearer 
their full capacity than in a long time. The National 
Tube Company, for instance, one of the big subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Company, produced in April 
78,000 tons, which is within 4,000 tons of the greatest 
amount the company ever produced in a single month. 
The Carnegie Steel Company has gradually been in- 
creasing its operations, and is now said to be running 
at over seventy-five per cent. of its capacity. Accord- 
ing to reliable advices received from Pittsburg last 
week, orders have been sent out from the company’s 
headquarters to all the superintendents of the various 
plants to get them in shape to handle business to 
their full capacity. The Jones & Loughlin Company, 
it is reported, has filled up with new work to such an 
extent that its open-hearth and Bessemer depart- 
ments are being run at one hundred per cent. of their 
capacity. As to the business: of the United States 
Steel Company, as a whole, the statement is made on 
unofficial but excellent authority that new orders taken 
in April were twice as large as the new business of 
February and March combined. 

Copper prices, too, have felt the stimulus of the 
bettering conditions in steel, and electrotytic copper 
has again gone back to thirteen cents a pound. So 
closely are the steel and copper industries related, that 
pronounced improvement in the former invariably 
means better prices for copper products. Supplies of 
copper on hand, despite the continued enormous pro- 
duction, showed hardly any advance during April— 
what this means in the way of present consumption 
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is apparent. Copper prices will have to struggle 
against the factor of great supplies on hand for a 
long time to come, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that during the present month consumption will 
overtake production, and that the process of cutting 
down surplus stocks. will be begun. 

Other evidences of improvement might be multiplied 
without number. Whether the signs sought for are 
of the broad economic kind such as bank clearings or 
immigration, or whether evidence is demanded of 
tangible improvement in specific lines of trade, there 
are to be seen on all sides the signs of a bettering 
commercial situation. At the same time, while rapid 
strides toward recovery are being made, it must not 
be forgotten that there is much lost ground to be re- 
gained. Business shows every evidence of being active 
and improving now, but taking the country as a 
whole we are still a long way from the heights of 
1906. Confidence as to the future rather than over- 
optimism as to the present is the corner-stone on which 
the new structure of prosperity is to be reared. 


Crop news is likely to play an important part in 
influencing security prices from now on, and while 
Wall Street fully realizes that the expectations of 
May are by no means necessarily the realized facts 
of August, the government’s May report on winter 
wheat was received with the keenest interest. The 
estimate was by no means favorable, but was at least 
three per cent. better than the May condition esti- 
mate of 1897, in which year perfect growing weather 
following the unfavorable start produced a wheat crop 
never but once surpassed in magnitude. 


Money on eall is still to be had in large quantity 
and at low rates, but the stiffer price being charged 
for money on time is drawing attention to some 
changes which have been quietly going on in the bank 
position at New York. Surplus reserves, i. e., reserves 
held in excess of legal requirements, have been cut in 
half since the end of March, while loans have been 
expanded by $50,000,000 and stand at the highest 
point on record. Of the soundness of the position 
there is no question, but the conclusion is neverthe- 
less inevitable that the financing of the trade revival 
is commenced with the New York banks already very 
much extended. A similar situation would have been 
handled very differently abroad. 

Statement of how much better the foreign banking 
systems are than our own is apt to become tedious, 
hut we are a people who dislike to alter existing in- 
stitutions, and if the much-needed change in our 
currency laws is ever to be made we need to be con- 
stantly reminded of what things might be as against 
what they are. 


The “commodity clause” tangle having been un- 
ravelled by the interpretation of the Supreme Court, 
the inefficacy of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act stands 
out more prominently than ever. Like the commodity 
clause of the Hepburn Act, the Sherman Act, while 
passed with good intent, not only fails to fulfil its 
purpose, but is the continuous cause of confused 
and business-disturbing litigation. There is little to 
be gained by having in force a law whose meaning and 
provisions are in continuous dispute. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the chances 
of a general reduction in the wages of the employees 
of the United States Steel Corporation seem to be be- 
coming more and more remote. A month ago Pitts- 
burg advices were to the effect that a sweeping reduc- 
tion was inevitable. The fact that during the year’s 
first quarter the Steel Corporation was able to earn 
$3,026,000 more than was needed to pay the dividend 
on the common has had a good deal to do with affect- 
ing sentiment. 


V. B. I.—I have had a sum of money (about five 
thousand dollars) left me, and am doubtful as to 
whether to buy stocks or bonds with it. Which do 
you advise? 

It depends largely on how you are placed. If you 
are a business man and this money is in the nature 
of a surplus amount, you might do well to put it into 
some good dividend-paying railroad stock. 

D. N. O—Some time ago I bought ten of the 
Clairton Steel 5’s but in view of the bad condition of 
the steel trade I am beginning to wonder if I had 
not better take my five points’ profit and get out. 
Would you hold the bonds or exchange them for some- 
thing else? 

Among the bonds underlying the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Clairton 5’s are as good as the 
best, and are an attractive investment at present 
prices. Considering the security back of your bonds, 
there seems to be not the slightest cause for anxiety, 
and if you sell you will probably find it difficult to 
reinvest your money as safely and profitably. 

J. V—In view of the stocks of ‘copper on hand 
(Copper Producers’ Association figures), I don’t feel 
entirely easy about some Amalgamated I bought re- 
cently when it was over 80. I got in pretty high, 
but am willing to hold on if I see where I have a 
chance to get even again. 

Without venturing to express an opinion on what 
the stock is likely to do, we would call your attention 
to the fact that stocks prices almost never reflect cur- 
rent conditions. The whole market seems to be dis- 
counting a very much better state of things later in 
the year. With regard to the accumulated supplies 
of copper, it may be said that a return of really 
active business conditions would soon enough absorb 
the metal on hand. 
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New York’s Investment in New 
Theatres 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


From the plans of the new theatres now 
in the course of building. of those on 
which work is to be begun in a month or 
so, and of still others the ground for 
which has been purchased and the archi- 
tecture of which is now being settled, it 
is figured that New York City will add 
to its wealth of buildings this year about 
$4,750,000 worth of playhouses. This 
figure represents a hitherto unparalleled 
investment in this line in so short a period 
of time, and is indicative of the great 
wave of theatre-building that is surging 
across the country. 

In addition to almost $5,000,000 worth 
of new theatres in New York, playhouse- 
project statistics from Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other cities 
indicate that fully $4,500,000 is to be 
placed shortly in theatre construction out- 
side the metropolis. In Chicago alone two 
new theatres upon which work, it is an- 
nounced, will be started soon will repre- 
sent an investment of about a million and 
three-quarters dollars when completed. 

A survey of the new amusement houses 
scheduled for New York shows the dis- 
tribution of the millions that are to be 
invested therein. First of all, the New 
Theatre, now being completed in Central 
Park West, will cost between $800,000 
and $900,000 before it is ready for the 
public, and in this amount no reckoning 
is made of the cost of the ground on which 
the theatre has been built. Just off 
Broadway, in Forty-first Street, the work 
of construction is being rushed on the 
Comedy Theatre—a new Shubert enter- 
prise-——which, although it will be a very 
small theatre, will run up in cost, when 
all its appointments are considered, to a 
total of several hundred thousands of 
dollars. 

The new Globe Theatre, to be erected 
in West Forty- sixth Street, for which 
plans have been filed and on which work 
will be begun shortly, is to be built by 
the Dillingham Theatre Company at a 
cost of $300,000. The name not yet having 
been agreed upon, a second new Shubert 
theatre will be erected near the Maxine 
Elliott playhouse in West Thirty-ninth 
Street and will be ready for the initial 
performance in less than ten months’ time, 
it is stated. The investment in this 
structure will represent about the same 


amount of money as will the Globe 
Theatre. 
In Fourteenth Street, between Third 


and Fourth avenues, Messrs. Timothy D. 
Sullivan and George Kraus are putting 
up a theatre that will be devoted to legiti- 
mate dramatic productions. The audi- 
torium will have a seating capacity of 
2,500, and the total investment in the 





building will be $600,000. © By next 
autumn H. Margolies will have a theatre 
ready for the public at Broadway and 
Thirty-seventh Street also representing an 
investment of several hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the Olsen Realty Company has 
recently made public its plans for a $295,- 
000 playhouse in upper Sixth Avenue be- 
tween Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth streets. 

Butler Davenport and a company of 
capitalists have announced a new theatre 
for West Sixty-third Street that will be 
devoted to a. permanent stock company, 
and, according to information gleaned a 
few weeks ago, a group of wealthy men 
have organized a company to build a 
theatre in West Fifty-seventh Street near 
Seventh Avenue. It is said that the 
definite plans of this playhouse will be 
made public before next fall. 

A new Longacre Square theatre, to cost 
$300,000, is to be built by Weber and 
Rush. This theatre wiil be situated at 
Forty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, 
will be called “The Columbia,” and will 
be run along the lines of foreign music- 
halls according to the present ideas of its 
projectors. 

In addition to this list, Bay Ridge is 
to have a theatre valued at $200,000, un- 
less present plans miiss fire, and Newark, 
within hailing distance of the metropolis, 
is soon to have a million-dollar vaude- 
ville house. The latter, backed by the 
Keith and Proctor interests, will be situ- 
ated in Market Street and will be opened 
in the fall. 





Ballad of Memorial Day 


TuE wind was cold, the hill-top bare; 
We marched and took our stand. 
Smith was the army we had there, 

With Hawkins in command. 


We placed a flag above the mound, 
And from a book I read, 

* The Lord God bless this hallowed ground 
Where lies the nation’s dead.” 


Then to the road we turned again, 
Hawkins and Smith and I, 

The same as though a thousand men 
Were in our company. 


For not alone we three had come 
To that one soldier’s grave; 

The wide land, rife with tramp and drum, 
Its immanent presence gave. 


Its voice. which filled the wayside pine. 
Chanted of martial days; 
Its great soul, through our slender line, 
Rendered memorial praise. 
S1erPuEN Tracy LIVINGSTON. 





Militia 


OnE of the few American victories on 
land, in the War of 1812-14, occurred at 
the town of Plattsburg, New York, on 
September 11, 1814. Sir George Prevost, 
Governor of Canada and general-in-chief 
of the forces there, determined to invade 
northern New York and entered that State 
at the head of 14,000 troops. most of 


Among the defenders of Plattsburg 
were a number of young men, junior vol- 
unteers, who were not liable for military 
duty, but who enlisted in defence of their 
homes and fought gallantly. One of these 
was Amos Soper, who served in the com- 
pany of Captain Martin T. Aikin’s Rifle- 
men. the Thirty-sixth Regiment of New 

















A reward for bravery in the War of 1812-14 


whom were Wellington’s veterans re- 
leased from the European campaign by 
the downfall of Napoleon. General Alex- 
ander Macomb collected about 8,500 regu- 
lars and militia and decided to oppose 
the British at Plattsburg. There a sharp 
engagement took place, the British being 
defeated. 





York militia. In recognition of the 
patriotism and courage displayed by these 
mere lads, or oe presented each _ of 
them with a rifle bearing a silver plate 
suitably engraved in explanation of the 
gift. The accompanying photograph repre- 
sents the plate that was attached to Amos 
Sorer’s gun. 
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Put life in the air 
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No noticeable increase in electric light bills 





First cost and operating expense are so 


low that every one should have one. 


To 


keep cool, keep the air circulating. 


Robbins & Myers 


“STANDARD’ HOME FANS 


(Alternating and Direct Current) 
use about half the electric current consumed by one ordi- 
Fan may be detached and 
moved to any room where needed at a moment's notice. 


nary incandescent globe. 


All our engineering skill and experience in the making of small motors 
we have applied to the special problem of electric fans. ‘he result is a fan of 
low price that is high/y efficient and durable. Made in all sizes and types— 
Desk, Bracket, Oscillating,Ceiling, Exhaust—for homes, offices, stores, etc. 

Be sure that the name ROBBINS & MYERs is on the fan you buy. 
If your local dealer hasn’t them, we'll tell you one who has or supply you 
I or nearest branch office mentioned below—satis- 
Vrite for Fan Book and name of dealer. 


direct from our factor 
faction guaranteed. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., 1313-1413 Lagonda Ave , Springfield, 0. 


BRANCHES IN 

NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Strect 
PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch Street CLEV 
CHICAGO, 48 West Jackson Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS, Locust and 11th Streets 


BOSTON, 176 Federal Street . 
LEVELAND, 337 Frankfort Ave., N. W. 
NEW ORLEANS, 312 Carondelet Street 





Makers of Robbins & Myers ‘‘ Standard ’’ Motors for all purposes, 1-30 to 15 H. P. 
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Letters of Credit 


The most direct and simple 
form for travelers to provide 
themselves with funds while 
traveling either in this country 
or abroad is through the use of 
our Letters of Credit. 

They are current in all parts 
of the world, and in addition 
furnish means for the prompt 
forwarding of mail, luggage, 
and catles. 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond s.Co. 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


| 33 Pine St., New York 


| Cables ‘‘Mimosa’”’ New York 


t 




















Bills of exchange bought 


Letters 


and sold, Cable Transfers 

to Europe and South Af- 

f rica, Commercial and Trav- 

@) ellers’ Letters of Credit. 

e Collections made. _Inter- 

Credit national Cheques. Certifi- 
s cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BaNKEKs, No. 59.WALL SrKeet 








PETRY & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
HICH CRADE BONDS 


Vielding 3%% to 544% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Bldg. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


Laborers Worthy of Their Hire 


Tue Bowery Mission Free Labor Bureau 
is prepared to supply any number of men, 
for any kind of labor, at a moment’s notice. 
Within the past twelve months their cashier 
has paid out $1,453.86 for railroad expenses 
on thousands of worthy, willing, aad able- 
bodied men, to all parts of the country. 
Address John C. Earl, Financial Secretary, 
92 Bible House, New York City. ; 

















THAT PAY. 2 Protect 
Your Idea! 2 BOOKS 
FREES: “Fortunes in Patents 
—What and How to Invent,” and 61-page Guide Book. 
Free report as to Patentability. Best References. 
E, E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1142 F, Washington, D. U. 
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INVESTORS 





Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 








Our Circular “50 B” illustrates how a 


MAXIMUM OF INCOME 


may be obtained with a 


MINIMUM OF RISK 


and outlines both large and SMALL investments yielding an 
income every month of the year. Sent free upon application. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
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time @\\ You can tell 
i a Blatz 

Bottle a 

block 

away! 


notable 


achievement in brewing. 
The veritable fulfillment of 
beer character, quality and 


itersVigavatetetex ke 


Always the same 
Good Old Blatz. 


Ask for it at the Club Oafo, or Buffet. 
Insist on 1 





PR 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, ike 





Write the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., mentioning this paper, for their interesting booklet entitled 





“A Genial Philosopher.” 











The Rent You Pay Will Buy This Garage 


The rent and the “‘ extras’ you pay at a public ga- 
rage, or the cost of your hired — ale or shelter, will 
soon buy this Springfield Portable Garage. And it'’sa 
better garage than you could build at the same price. 

Yet a Springfield Portable Garage will give your car 
the same protection any other garage could—last as 
long asany other. And you can have any conveniences 
you want—tool-closet, robe-rack, chauffeur’s room, 
pit, etc. 

Handsome—Convenient 

Springfield Garages are built to stand the hardest 
usage, yet they are handsome enough to harmonize 
with any residence, any surroundings. And we will 
finish your garage to accord with any color scheme. 

But think of the convenience of owning your garage. 
No telephoning for your car—none'of the delays that 
you can't avoid at a public garage—no walking to a 
neighbor's barn or stable for your car. And when 
y in the summer, you can ship your Spring- 

age, knocked down and crated, wherever you 
expect to pass the summer. A couple of men can 
quickly put it up, and you have a safe, convenient 
shelter for your car. 
Ask For Our Catalog 

Write today for our new catalog. It shows pict- 
ures of the garages, summer cottages and other struct- 
ures we build—gives prices—details. 


SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE C 
606 Alien Street SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Fe 10,DAY'S FREE TRIAL 
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DO NOT BUY stzen es 


reelous new offers. 
ONE CENT“: is all Ad. | will cont ee to 
thing will be sent you tres pot post, paid ty ity 
return mail sawn 1) get 
formation. Do n Walwonnitnow 


TIRES. (test bene | akes, Built 
up-Wheels and all sundries at half uoual pricte, 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 11-27: CHICAGO 





% 7 Lame feet, legs and knees, 
Don tMistake the Cause backache, pain eesceatling 
Rheumatism, and often permanent deformity are caused by a 
dropping of the bones of the instep resulting in what is known as 
Flat Foot, Broken Arch or Weak Insteps. Your feet can be restored 
to their normal shape and these troubles relieved by the use of the 


C@H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


50% 


At your dealers, 
or direct from 
us by mail. 

State size of shoe. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top. 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. A-D, BROCKTON, MASS. 








This Manufactured by 


HUBER 


NEW YORK 


Publication is 
Printed With 


PHILADELPHIA 





COLDWELL LAWN 


MOWERS 


Hand, Horse and Motor Power 





The N. Y. City Park 
Dept., 

The U. S. Capitol in 
Washington, 

Princeton University, 

Mostof the Leading Golf 
and Country Clubs of 
the U. S., 

And many owners of 


Large Estates use 
COLDWELL’S 


Motor, Horse and 
Hand Mowers 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Names and References 
will be sent on request. 





Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN 


50 Coldwell St., - 





MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 











Makes the best cocktail, Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic forall wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and irivigor- 
ant. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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In the “ Prosperity” division of the 
great parade, which is to be a feature of 
the Queensboro Bridge celebration on 
June 12th, will be exhibited the first 
automobile built in the United States. 
This “devil car,” as it was called, was 
the invention of Joseph Eno, of Newark, 
New Jersey, who received a patent for it 
in 1868. 


A “Bubble Wagon ’”’ 
Years Ago 


of Forty-one 


stones or rough roads. With steam issu- 
ing from its mouth and nostrils and 
stamping over the street with its steel 
feet, the “devil car” was awe-inspiring 
to superstitious people and always at- 
tracted a wondering crowd. Once the 
mechanism got out of order, and the thing 
ran many miles before it could be stopped. 

The automobile was exhibited in the 














This motor-car was an ordinary buggy 
drawn by a giant manikin which was 
propelled by steam. In the rear of the 
vehicle was arranged a furnace, boiler, and 
steam-chest, while coal was used for fuel. 
A series of pipes conveyed the steam to 
the manikin, which could walk over a 
smooth street at a rapid rate of speed, 
but was practically useless on cobble- 


The 40-year-old “devil car” 





which will run again in 
New York’s coming Queensboro Bridge celebration 


ETincipal cities of Europe, and among the 
notable personages who rode in the strange 
vehicle was the Prince of Wales, now Ed- 
ward VII. of England. Gen. U. S. Grant 
was also a passenger in New York City, 
and during the Modoc Indian War Gen- 
eral Custer took it to the West as a means 
of frigltening the hostile tribes into sub- 
mission. 





Belgium’s Matrimonial Leagues 


THERE is no excuse for remaining un- 
married if one lives in Belgium or is able 
to journey into that country during that 
period of the year known as Whitsuntide. 
This applies to both sexes, for then maiden 
ladies possess advantages quite as great 
as those offered by our leap-years and 
need not hesitate to declare themselves 
if attracted by the charms of any par- 
ticular suitor. 

Seven vears ago there was instituted 
by the young women of Ecaussines, a 
village in the province of Hainault, Bel- 
gium, a féte on Whit-Monday to which 
“all available bachelors in the world” 
were invited to come and choose a wife 
from among their hostesses. This novel 
proposition was so well received that at 
the present day every member of the 
original committee is reported to be hap- 
pily married and urging her sisters to 
do likewise. The celebration this year 
begins at ten o’clock on the morning of 
Whit-Monday, when the visiting bachelors 
are met at the station and then escorted 
to the town hall to sign the “golden 
book.” In the afternoon the would-be 
benedicts- are addressed in the market- 
place by the president of the maidens’ 
committee. An afternoon tea is scheduled 
to follow, and the ceremonies will be con- 
cluded with a concert and ball. 

Unwilling to be outdone by the maidens 
of Ecaussines in offering propitiations to 
Cupid, the bachelors in the neighboring 
village of Ronquieres announced similar 
festivities for Whit-Sunday, when the 
ladies are to be the guests. With such 
matrimonial snares spread on every side, 
it is difficult to see how one may get 
past them all and escape being caught. 





An Incident of the Sicilian 
Earthquake 


WmLe Italian sailors were searching 
for survivors among the ruins of Messina 
some of the men from the war-ship Napoli 
rescued -a little girl who had been slight- 
ly injured by the falling débris. The 
child was about five years of age and 
exceptionally pretty, while the remnants 
of clothing which remained indicated that 





she had belonged to parents of rank. The 





sailors were so eharmed with the little 


maid that they carried her aboard their 
ship, without the knowledge of their com- 
mander, and cared for her most tenderly. 
Some disearded flags furnished material 
for a new frock, and the needle experts 
knitted her a pair of slippers. Under the 
attentive nursing of the sailors, the pa- 
tient rapidly improved, and before many 
days had passed she wandered into the 
presence of Commander Cagni, who de- 
lighted his men by the announcement that 
the small passenger might remain on 
board until claimed. 

In order to acknowledge the little girl 
as “one of them,” the crew christened her 
“The Daughter of the Napoli.”’”, When no 
news came from her relatives, all of whom 
had probably perished, Commander Cagni 
wrote to the Duke of the Abruzzi concern- 
ing his new charge. The latter, who is a 
personal friend of the commander, im- 
mediately sent word that he would place 
the child in an orphanage and care for 
her education until she should attain her 
majority. 





In the Lilac-rain 
By Edith M. Thomas 


ALL in the lilac-rain 
S 
Tender and sweet, 
Brushing the window-pane, 
Sudden—and fleet! 


Came the dear wraith of her 
Out of lost Mays— 

(Ah, but the faith of her, 
True to old ways! ) 


Scarcely her face I knew, 
Dim in the wet; 

Only her eyes of blue 
Who could forget! 

Hands full of lilacs, too— 
Lilac crowned, yet! 


These were the flowers she loved 
In the far years; 

These were the showers she loved— 
Light as her tears! 

These were the hours she loved— 
Hope chasing fears! 


Veiled in the lilac-rain, 
Comes she—and goes. ... 
Sun through the clouds again, 

Fresh the wind blows. 
Mine, a swift pleasure-pain 
None other knows. 
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A New Kind of Criminal 
THE MENACE OF THE CHICKEN-THIEF OF TO-DAY 
By Raymond S. Spears 


THE elevation of the American hen to 
its excellent place has intensified the 
problem of the chicken-thief. With 
chickens worth from thirty cents to a 
dollar or more each in the markets for 
stolen goods, the thief has found himself 
unable to afford to eat the spoils of his 


prowess. When Huck Finn was young, 
lifting chickens was a _ weakness, like 
Now it 


going in swimming on Sunday. 
is a serious crime, and chicken-thieves 
are feeling, not without dismay, the im- 
portance of their place in the community. 
They, who never dreamed of being any- 
body, are now classed with shrewd and 
desperate criminals. They have begome 
a serious menace to hundreds of commu- 
nities, and their profits must compare 
favorably with those from many other 
kinds of crime against property. Chick- 
ens at twenty cents a pound are as valu- 
able as copper junk, a favorite spoil of 
the marauders. Already some _ sections 
are aroused to the chicken - thief peril, 
and others are awakening. 

The modern chicken-thieves travel in 
bands, and they work over a community 
with a thoroughness which leaves farmers 
actually buying eggs. While the organ- 
ized chicken-thieves do not disdain the 
flock of ten or fifteen which most farmers 
allow to run about their barn-yard, lift- 
ing these little flocks is a mere incident 
of a night’s raiding. The gang, with 
horse and wagon, starts across country. 
The members who have spotted the lay 
of the land go with precision to the 
roosts, snap the fowls from their perch- 
es, and decapitate each with one flip of 
the hand. It is the work of only a few 
minutes to sweep bare a roost. In the 
morning the farmer’s wife finds only the 
heads of her birds. It is a bungling ama- 
teur who starts the flock a-cackling, or 
stirs the dog from its front-door mat. 

Chickens weigh from two to five or six 
pounds each. If one owns a fine flock of, 
say, Plymouth Rocks, he knows from 
experience that not very many such 
birds could be carried away by one man. 
Then, too, a flock of any size would make 
a loud and startling noise if aroused in 
the night. Imagine, then, the consterna- 
tion of a Deerfield, New York, farmer, 
when he went to view his flock of one hun- 
dred superior broilers of the Plymouth 
Rock breed and found not one! Nearly a 
quarter of a ton of loud-voiced chickens 
suddenly departed in the night, and no 
trace of them was ever found. From 
another farm in the same locality forty- 
odd chickens disappeared in equal silence 
and mystery. But these thefts do not 
compare with the one of which a Water- 
ville woman was the victim. She breeds 
chickens on a large scale, and last spring 
she had three thousand fowls, mostly 
white Leghorns, on her farm. The birds 
had the run of the place, and were only 
counted once in a while, owing to the 
great number. One day the owner no- 
ticed that the flock “looked thin.” She 
ordered a counting. Of three thousand 
birds, cight hundred had disappeared, 
over and above the highest percentage 
of normal loss from disease, accidents, 
ete. The chicken-thieves had stolen more 
than a ton of birds, valued at not less 
than three hundred dollars. They could 
not have been operating more than a few 





nights, and the distance of the breeding 
farm from a possible market indicated 
a regular wagon iraflic in stolen birds. 
Incidentally, dozens of other farmers in 
that region lost many birds. 

The market for stolen birds is found 
in construction camps of various kinds 
and city meat markets which are kept 
by foreigners. There is no question but 
that thousands of stolen birds have found 
their way into Mohawk Valley towns 
alone. There are men who are known 
to the police as “chicken-thieves,” and 
the term is used as respectfully as that 
of “burglar” or “ horse-thief.” Judges 
are glad of an opportunity to send these 
men to jail. 

In some localities the chicken - thieves 
are as ruthless and thoughtless regard- 
ing future supply as game hogs. Many 
a farmer has become discouraged over 
the failure to protect his birds and goes 
without eggs or buys them in market. 
In the locality north of Little Falls last 
summer the farmers lost upward of 
twenty-five per cent. of their flocks, some 
losing all their birds. Turkeys and ducks 
were also taken. 

Fear of the chickenthief is springing 
up on all sides. A resident of the tewr 
of Danube in Herkimer County found a 
certain deputy sheriff in his hen-coop, 
and whipped him. The intruder lost bis 
job, but he is still a politician of influ- 
ence. Two professional chicken - thieves 
assaulted and brutaMy beat a trolley con- 
ductor on the Upper Mohawk Valley 
line one night last summer. <A man 
near Hailesboro on the north side of the 
Adirondacks caught three men in_ his 
chicken-coop one night in September. He 
seized one, but the gang drove him back, 
and he failed to hold his captive. 

The farmers find that the chicken-thief 
is no honger a cringing, hollow-chested 
weakling, ready to give up if he cannot 
run. Far from it! In January this 
year, a Herminia, Pennsylvania, farmer 
named Frank Nichols was shot by thieves 
in his own hen-coop, and seriously wound- 
ed with buckshot, and a companion chick- 
en-thief hunter was slightly wounded. 
The farmers all over the East have not 
forgotten the fact that chicken-thieves 
on the outskirts of Methuen, Connecticut, 
assaulted and beat to death two police- 
men—Charles H. Emerson and Frank 
McDermott. 

Farmers once thought their coops were 
safe when snow was on the ground, but 
this winter saw no cessation of the raids, 
and the poultry-breeding public finds it- 
self face to face with a menace which 
threatens their occupation. Elaborate 
systems of locks and fences have proved 
of little avail. The thieves carry lock- 
breakers and wire-nippers, as well as of- 
fensive weapons. Poultry - raisers are of 
the opinion that the evil is increasing 
beyond all bounds, and inventors are al- 
ready turning their minds to special 
chicken-coop guarding appliances. 

So far the best precautions are lights, 
and “still alarms,” which awaken the 
owner without disturbing the marauders. 
Efficient policing and punishment in pro- 
portion to the crime make for the stamp- 
ing out of the organized bands. Yet, so 
long as there are markets for stolen birds, 
chickens will be stolen. 




















THE SMALLEST PONY IN THE WORLD 


THE SIZE OF THE PONY CAN BE SEEN BY COMPARISON WITH THE FIGURE OF THE 


LITTLE GIRL WHO IS HOLDING THE ANIMAL, 
HORSE SHOWS IN THIS COUNTRY DURING THE SUMMER, 


IT IS TO BE EXHIBITED AT VARIOUS 


WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
























































PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD = 


Bulletin. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL THE 
IDEAL IN TRAVEL. 


The highest art in transportation is to make the service so 
perfectly comfortable and convenient that it is just as pleasant 
to make the trip between New York and Chicago, for instance, 
as to spend the night in the city. Such service makes business 
a pleasure, as it no longer robs the business man of the conven- 
iences of his club or of the comforts of his private apartments. 

The best exemplification of this high ideal is found in the 
“Pennsylvania Special,’’ which makes the run between New York 
and Chicago in eighteen hours. Leaving New York at 3.55 P. M., 
practically after business hours, it arrives in Chicago at 8.55 the 
next morning, or before business begins, and leaving Chicago at 
2.45 P. M., it arrives in New York at 9.45 the next morning. This 
means that there is no loss of time. The equipment of the Special 
—buffet parlor smoking car, drawing-room state-room sleeping 
cars, dining car, and compartment observation car, with bath 
rooms, barber who presses clothing, copies of the evening and 
morning papers, magazines, illustrated periodicals, the Bible, 
libraries, electric lights, telephone, and stenographer—means that 
there is no loss of comfort, convenience, or mental entertainment. 
An evening on the “ Pennsylvania Special”’ is like an evening in a 
first-class club or hotel; and there is the added zest of swift, easy 
motion and constantly changing scene. 

The next time you travel between New York and Chicago 
take the “Pennsylvania Special’ and see how closely it measures 
up to the test of perfect service. 

































The Best Place 


to spend your vacation is the place that offers 
every kind of recreation and sport—a place where 
you can paddle, sail, swim, motor, ride, golf, hunt, 

fish or just be lazy, as the mood strikes you. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for the NEW 1909 Lacka- 


wanna Vacation Book. 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


It contains 110 pages of description and information 
with numerous illustrations. It tells the best place 
to go, how to get there, cost of railroad fares, the best lackawanna 
piace to stay, with lists of hotels, boarding houses, and 4 teres 
rates, etc. Address George A. Cullen, altraad 
General Passenger Agent Lackawanna Railroad 
Department 19, 90 West St., New York City 

















Around the World Cruise 
By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Oct. 16, $650 up 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $270 UP 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 


Katrine 













BETTER THAN EVER 


HIGH LIFEBEER 


MILLE R-MILWAUKEE 
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“Well! What’s all this muss about?” 
“Oh! I had an engagement and I broke my hare spring, and I know I’fl 
be behind time.” 


WhileRrock * 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water ’”’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the jamous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the’hit of 1908. Beautifully pee 
and “Gllus trated humorous book. Sent Sor 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 

















National Publicity 


New York is America—just as Paris is France. Every 
trade-buyer in the country comes to Néw York at.least twice 
a year. About 300,000 people from all over the United 
States pass through New York City every 24 hours. The 
influence of New York is felt in everything—in business, 
especially. As New York buys, so buys the Nation. 

Everybody in the greatest city in the world (including the 
300,000 out-of-towners referred to above) rides in the Sur- 
face Cars of New York City; therefore, the advertisers in 
the New York City Surface Cars tell their story persistently 
to the greatest buying public on earth (1,700,000 residential 
‘circulation plus 300,000 all-over-the-country circulation 
every day); and therefore, New York City Surface Car 
Advertising is nothing short of National Publicity. 

As well as the strongest local sales force. 

We have the exclusive control of all advertising space in 
the Surface Cars of New York City—boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, Richmond and in the 5th Ave. Auto Busses. No 
patent medicine advertising accepted—we have a standard. 

Dealings direct with principals only. 

Space may now be arranged for from September Ist. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 


Company 
2925 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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IN THE ENJOYMENT 


of all the season’s sports — Bat and Ball, Boat and Oar, 
Sprinting and Track-racing, The Chase, The Race Course, 
Riding, Swimming, Bathing, 


(Px) HUNTER (5) 


BALTIMORE 


contributes Delight, Cheer, Comfort and Strength. The 
best stimulant for emergencies and the most perfect and 
purest whiskey for health and recuperation. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Ww LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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ENNEN’S faitun : | 
S11 e-em Practical Golf 
POWDER : 


By a 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 





THE BEST GOLF BOOK 













PRICKLY HEAT 
HAFING and SUNBURN 


and all afflictions of the skin. “4 [ i i ; 
gc tyg he seegare eng e oy The book is profusely illustrated from 
OG than worthless pins chicas but a photographs. 
veason for it.” Welightful after . 
shaving. Sold every me or mailed Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 
~ 





Get cosas s (the original) ©” receipt of 25c. 


Sample Free Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 














Town & Country Hotel and Travel Bureau 


ANY of the leading American Resort Hotels locate 

their booking agencies and representatives in this 

Bureau, prior to the opening of the season, so that you can 
obtain direct knowledge of every detail. 


ITERATURE covering every part of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other countries of Europe may be had at 
our new offices, conveniently located at Fifth Avenue and 


36th Street, New York. 


O matter when you wish to go, consult with the Town 

& Country Travel. Bureau. We make absolutely no 

charge for service, as we are the accredited representatives 
of the leading Hotels, Steamship and Railroad Lines. 


UR service covers the following resorts in addition to 
Hotels in the great cities of Europe and this country, viz.: 


Atlantic City—Old Point Comfort—Virginia Hot Springs— 
Lakewood—Long Island Resorts—Resorts of the Adirondacks 
—White Mountains-—Green Mountains—Pocono Moun- 
tains—The Berkshires—Lake George—Lake Champlain— 
Resorts of the Great Lakes—The St. Lawrence River—Cali- 
fornia. All fashionable Coast, Mountain, and Lake Resorts. 


Town & Country Hotel and Travel Bureau 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NCE in a life- 
time a brilliant 
star may flash 


across the sky—and it 
is interesting to note 
how quickly comes 
recognition and wide 
acclaim. i] 

With one accord fy} 
readers have granted 
to ‘* The Inner Shrine”’ 
those qualities which 
men have. agreed to call 
great. Here, they say, 
is distinction, strength, 
and vigor; here is ten- 
derness, sweetness, crystal clearness 
and that certainty of touch which 
_ marks the master. Note their words: 
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The New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 
CoA novel exciting more interest 


than any previous one for many a 
day.... It 1s quite on the cards 
that in these early years of the 
twentieth century we have seen the 
dawn of a new novelist of un- 
questioned power.” 


Lillian Whiting writes from Boston: 


‘‘Many of us are simply lying 


awake nights trying toconjure up the 
author of ‘ The Inner Shrine,’ which 
takes hold of one as no work of fic- 
tion has for unremembered years.” 


age 


; Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig. 
HARPER & BROTHER 















Unveiled a Novel 


= of Power! 


The Boston Herald says: 
““A masterpiece of 
dialogue. | Character 
\ meets character in a 
duel of words, every 
one of them eye-open- 
ers to the traits which 
animate the actors in 
this drama of inter- 
national life. It is 
immensely interest- 


ing.” 

And so the chorus 
swells—from every state 
in the Union. 


Mrs. John S. Wood writes from California: 


“<Is Mrs. ——the author? It sug- 
gests all her finished technique, her 
versatility in character portrayal, 
her intuitiveness, her imagery, her 
depth, all that atmosphere of re- 
finement and elegance which is as- 
sociated with whatever comes from 


Never did so many readers beg 
for advance proofs when the story 
was running serially in HarPEr’s. 
NOW it 1s all heree—AT LAST 
—to be had in book form com- - 


pletc. A Great Story. 


Post 8vo, $1.50 



























































TO PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPERS _ 


_ Housekeepers are often discouraged ‘by the dnnedaiectory results of their 
baking. Such failures are almost always due to poor flour-—if reliable bread- 


eine instructions are followed and the right flour used, failure is. out of 
the question. 
read made from NAPOLEON FLOUR is ALWAYS a saceess—<aud 

Napoleon Flour contains a higher percentage of nutriment than other flour, 
thus making it an ideal food. 

Napoleon Flour is milled by a special process. No expense and no trouble 
is too great to produce the finest quality possible. 

Napoleon Flour is shipped packed in paper lined barrels, or in specially 
designed sacks—there is no chance of contamination either in shipping or 


storage. 
Judge flour economy by how many loaves of bread it makes per sack or 


barrel—and what kind of.bread—rather than entirely by the price. 
Every progressive housekeeper who is looking or the heat should use 


NAPOLEON FLOUR ONCE. One baking is all that is needed to prove 
its superiority. 


NAPOLEON FLOUR 


can generally be had At All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest 
Distributor mentioned below: 


The Jacob Theobald Fiour Co., Cleveland, O. The C. H. Bishop Flour Co., Cincinnati, o-. 
Danville Wholesale Grocery Ce. Danville, Ill. Lang & Co., New York City. os 
Point Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, Hl. ee a 
McLane, Swift & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Chattaneoga Feed Co.,; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bay City Grocer'Co., Bay City, Mich. United Flour Milling Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
The Smart G Fox Co., Saginaw, Mich. McTighe Grocery Co., Bingham ton, N. Y. 
Ragon Brothers, Evansville, Ind. - Botzum Bros., Akron, O 
The E. H., Frechtling Co., Hamilton, O. J. 8. Wagner Flour Co., ee oO. 
J.C. Smith 6 Wallace Company, Newark, N. J. Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. 
Burr Bros., Rockford, Ill. — | REE Corneil ‘Co., Providence, R. I. 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown, O. Saratoga Milling @ Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, ue ¥. 
Scuddersa-Gale-Wearen Co., Cairo, Iil. : L. A. Wright 6 Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St: Louis, Mo. | C. M. 6 R. Tompkins, Elmira, N. Y. 
CarpentersCook Co., Menominee, Mich. John Stegink, Muskegon, Mich. 
C. 8. Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Col. Bedford @ Jones, Lima, O. 
A. J. Umbreit, Dubuque, Ia. “Reid 6 Norton, Elgin, Ill. 
Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, Iowa. cast Serene hms Hamilton, Ment. 











